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CLEODAMUS  AND  MYRSON 

BlON,   C.    B.C.    28O 

Which  of  the  Four  Seasons  is  best  ? 
EIAPOC   n   MYRCQN   H   XEIMATOC 

C.         SUMMER,  Winter,  Spring  or  Fall : — 
Myrson,  which  is  best  of  all  ? 
Summer,  when  we  sons  of  toil 
Swink  and  sweat  upon  the  soil  ? 
Is  it  Autumn-season,  when 
Dearth  is  far  from  maids  and  men? 
Is  it  Winter's  workless  tide, 
When  men  hug  the  ingle-side, 
Safe  from  cold,  and,  more  or  less, 
Eat  the  bread  of  idleness  ? 
Or  dost  thou  the  love-word  sing 
Of  the  jolly  time  of  Spring  ? 
Tell  me,  now  thou  hast  full  leisure, 
Which  doth  give  thee  greatest  pleasure  ? 

M.        Mortals  it  doth  ill  beseem 

Seasons,  made  of  God,  to  deem  : 
Sacred  all  and  sweet  they  be. 
Nathless,  which  best  liketh  me, 
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Cleodamus,  for  thy  sake, 
Answer  gladly  will  I  make. 
Summer-time  I  fancy  not  ; 
Then  the  sun  is  over-hot : 
Nor  doth  Autumn  more  me  please, 
When  the  fruits  beget  disease. 
Yule,  it  is  a  baneful  tide  : 
Who  can  snow  and  frost  abide  ? 
Give  me  Spring-tide,  lief  and  dear, 
A-per-se  of  all  the  year. 
When  we  suffer,  young  and  old, 
Neither  too  much  heat  nor  cold  : 
Spring,  with  every  blessing  rife, 
Spring  awaking  all  to  life  : 
When  we  have,  withouten  nay, 
Even  length  of  night  and  day. 
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ANACREON'S  LUTE  WILL  SING 
ONLY  OF  LOVE 

ANACREON,  B.C.  540 

6EAfl  AEfEIN   ATPEIAAC 

OF  Atreus'  sons  I  fain  would  sing, 
And  sound  the  praise  of  Cadmus,  King  : 
But  when  I  harp  and  tug  my  string, 
Of  Love  alone  my  lute  will  sing. 

I  changed  my  instrument  of  late  : 
To  play  the  lyre  a-down  I  sate, 
Assaying  hard  to  celebrate 
The  toils  of  Hercules  the  great : 

But  Love  was  all  my  lyre  would  play, 
Wherefore,  ye  heroes,  have  good  day  ! 
For  all  my  lyre  can  sing  or  say 
Is  Love  for  ever  and  for  aye. 
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SPRING— AN  IDYLL 

MELEAGER  OF  GADARA,  A.D.  60 

XEIMATOC  HNEMOENTOC 

Lo  !  Winter  wild  with  wind  unmild 

Hath  left  the  welkin  clear  : 
And  rosy  Spring  is  scattering 

Fair  blossom  far  and  near. 

Earth,  lately  drest  in  sombre  vest, 

Is  clad  in  emerald  hue  ; 
The  forest-treen  stand  robed  in  green 

And  foliage  a-new. 

The  meadows  laugh,  that  love  to  quaff 

At  early  morning-tide 
The  tender  dew,  of  whose  virttie 

Sweet  roses  open  wide. 

The  shepherd-boy  doth  pipe  for  joy 
On  mountain-bank  and  brae, 

The  goatherd  too  is  glad  to  view 
His  grey-coat  kids  at  play. 
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The  shipman  now  may  safely  plough 

The  high  and  open  seas, 
And  canvas  spread,  withouten  dread 

Of  bale  from  westron  breeze. 

Crown'd  with  berrie  of  ivy-tree, 

The  God  of  wine  to  praise, 
Evas  /  Evos  !  good  folk  in  glee 

To  Dionysus  raise. 

At  work  I  see  the  ox-bred  bee 

With  industry  and  skill : 
Blanched  wax  in  hive  she  buildeth  blive, 

Each  virgin-cell  to  fill. 

Now  everywhere  the  birds  of  air 
Sing  carols  sweet  and  clear  : — 

The  Halcyon  that  skimmeth  on 
The  surface  of  the  mere, 

The  swan  beside  the  running  tide, 
The  swallow  'neath  the  eave, 

But  first  I  hail  the  nightingale 
In  shady  grove  and  greave. 

Now  if  the  leaf-tree  banish  grief, 
If  grass  grow  green  on  earth, 

If  shepherd-man  tune  pipe  of  Pan, 
And  lambkins  skip  for  mirth, 
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If  sailors  brave  now  dare  the  wave, 
And  Bacchus  dance  and  spring, 

If  worker-bee  fly  busilie, 
And  every  fowl  will  sing, 

Then  certainlie,  'twere  shame  for  me, 

Styled  '  Poet '  oft  by  men, 
Should  I  surcease  and  hold  my  peace, 

Now  Spring  is  come  agen. 
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BEAUTY,  WOMAN'S  GUERDON 

ANACREONTIC 
4>YCIC  KEPATA  TAYPOIC 

NATURE  gave,  in  times  ere  now, 
Crumpled  horn  to  bull  and  cow, 
Hoof  and  heel  to  horse  and  mare, 
Nimble  foot  to  dread-ful  hare, 
To  the  lion  fanged  teeth, 
Fin  to  fish  in  flood  beneath, 
Wing  to  fowl  wherewith  to  fly, 
Nerve  to  man,  and  mettle  high. 
Woman — nought  was  left  her,  save 
Beauty  :  that  should  woman  have  : 
Beauty,  better  far  than  spear,    . 
Shield,  or  other  battle-gear, 
Beauty,  ever  strong  to  tame 
Sharpest  steel,  or  fiercest  flame. 
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MOUSE  AND  MISER 
LVCILLVS,  j  Cent.  A.D. 

MYN   ACKAHHIAAHC 

*  WHAT  brought  thee  hither,  Mistress  Mouse, 

'  Within  the  precincts  of  my  house  ? ' 

These  words  he  spake,  or  such  as  these, 

The  miser  Asclepiades. 

Replied  the  mouse  with  smiling  cheer, 

4  No  reason,  good  my  lord,  for  fear : 

'  1  look  not  here  for  crust  or  crumb, 

1  But  merely  am  for  shelter  come.' 
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QUALIS  VITA,  FINIS  ITA 
LVCILLVS,  j  Cent.  A.D. 

MAKPOTEPQ  CTAYPft 

DIOPHON,  when  he  espied 
How  the  cut-throat  by  his  side 
Happened  to  be  crucified 
On  a  Cross,  more  long  and  wide 
Than  his  own,  of  envy  died. 
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NAVIGARE  IN  PORTU 

ANON. 
EAR  1C  KAI  CY  TYXH  MEfA  XAIPETE 

DAME  Hope,  farewell !     Dame  Hap,  good- 
bye ! 

My  galley,  safe  in  port, 
Is  quit  of  ye  :  so  make  of  my 

Poor  after-comers  sport. 
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EPITAPH  ON  EPICTETUS 

ANON. 

AOYAOC   EniKTHTOC 

BUT  a  slave,  in  body  lame, 
Epictetus  was  my  name  ; 
Poor  as  Irus,  earth  I  trod, 
Nathless,  well  beloved  by  God. 
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IN  THESE  DELIGHTFUL  PLEA- 
SANT GROVES 

ANON. 
THAE  KATA  XAOEPOIO  PI4>EIC 

HERE  upon  this  grassy  bed, 
Traveller,  rest  thy  weary  head, 
Where  also  the  Zephyr  soft, 
Soughing  through  the  firs  aloft, 
And  the  cricket,  chirping  near, 
Shall  be  musick  to  thine  ear  ; 
Where  the  herdmen  from  the  mountain, 
Pipe  their  noon-song,  nigh  my  fountain, 
Fain  to  shun  the  Dog-star  heat 
'Neath  a  plane-grove,  cool  and  sweet. 
Stay  to-night,  and  start  at  morn, 
Light  of  step,  instead  of  worn. 
Trust  me,  thou  way-faring  man  ; 
Well  thou  mayest ;  I  am  Pan. 
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DULCE  ET  DECORUM    EST  PRO 
PATRIA  MORI 

DlOSCORIDES  OF   ALEXANDRIA, 
ij  Cent.  B.C. 

TA   niTANA  0PACYBOYAOC 

PITANA,  thy  battle-field, 

Saw  him  borne  upon  his  shield, 

Thrasybulus,  sorely  hit 

By  the  Argive  host,  to  wit. 

Seven-some  wounds  were  there  to  find, 

All  in  front  and  none  behind. 

Tynnichus,  his  aged  sire, 

Laid  the  bleeding  corse  on  pyre, 

*  Son,  for  thee  shed  I  no  tear ; 

1  Weep  we  but  o'er  coward's  bier  ; 

1  Thou,  my  boy,  hast  played  the  man, 

'  Died  like  true  Laconian.' 
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A  SPARTAN  MOTHER'S 
PATRIOTISM 

DlOSCORIDES  OF   ALEXANDRIA, 

ij  Cent.  B.C. 

EIC    AHIQN    F1EIWACA 

EIGHT  sons  of  hers  Demsenete 
Sent  forth  to  fight  the  enemy  ; 
And  all  the  eight,  e'en  every  one, 
That  mother  buried  'neath  one  stone. 
Yet  she,  instead  of  weeping  o'er 
Her  losses  manifold  and  sore, 
Gan  but  exclaim,  '  Hail !  Sparta  dear 
1  For  thee  these  children  did  I  rear.' 
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A  RASH  VOW 

PAVLVS  SILENTIARIVS, 
vj  Cent.  A.D. 

AIKAIAAC   AM4ETINAEEN 

GALATEA,  maiden  sheen, 
In  my  face  but  yester-e'en, 
Slammed  her  double-folding  door, 
Adding  insult  furthermore. 
'  Flouting  flitteth  love,'  quod  she. 
With  this  saw  I  disagree. 
Insult  here  but  made  the  coal 
Burn  more  fiercely  in  my  soul. 
Though  I  vow'd  for  ever  and  aye 
Never  more  to  pass  her  way, 
Yet  this  morning  (more  the  shame) 
Straight,  as  suppliant,  I  came. 
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EPITAPH  ON  PROTfe 

ANON. 

OYK   E0ANEC    HPflTH 

PROTE  mine,  thou  art  not  dead, 
But  hast  won  a  better  stead, 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Thou  of  plenty  art  possest, 
O'er  Elysian  fields  dost  play, 
Frolicking  mid  flowerets  gay. 
Out  of  reach  of  harm  and  woe, 
Scorching  heat  thou  may'st  not  know. 
Farewell !  winter,  frost  and  freeze  ! 
Farewell !  hunger,  thirst,  disease  ! 
World,  and  lust  of  thing  on  earth 
Now  to  thee  seem  nothing  worth, 
Faultless  where  thou  liv'st  in  light, 
Nigh  the  mount  of  God  almight. 
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EARLY  DEATH 
AGATHIAS,  A.D.  536-582 
EHTA  ME  AIC  AYKABANTAC 

'TWAS  my  fourteenth  winter-tide, 
When,  an  only  child,  I  died ; 
Whom  Thalia,  lady  fair, 
To  Sir  Didymus  did  bear. 
Cruel  fate !  that  never  led 
Hapless  me  to  bridal-bed, 
That  denied  me,  while  on  earth, 
Giving  child,  or  children,  birth. 
Though  'twas  in  my  parents'  mind 
Soon  in  wedlock  me  to  bind, 
Yet  went  I,  and  that  anon, 
Down  to  hateful  Acheron. 
But,  good  Lord,  I  thee  implore, 
Bid  my  father  weep  no  more ; 
And  dear  mother's  grief  allay 
For  her  daughter,  snatch'd  away. 
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VOX  ET  PRAETEREA  NIHIL 

ANON. 

TIAAC  AAKflN   AHAONA 

A  SPARTAN,  curious  to  know 

How  nightingales  can  warble  so, 

Did  one  of  these  sweet  songsters  snare, 

Then  plucked  it  of  its  feathers  bare. 

'  Thy  body's  small  enough,'  he  cried, 

*  Methinks  "  'Tis  voice  and  nought  beside." 
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EROS  WOUNDETH  HIS  HOST 

ANACREONTIC 
MECONYKTIOIC  HO0'  QPAIC 

ONCE,  about  the  dead  of  night, 
When  already  Arctus  bright, 
By  Bootes'  finger  led, 
Now  is  turning,  bound  for  bed  : 
When  mankind,  of  woman  born, 
Lie  in  slumber,  labour- worn, 
Then  drew  Eros  nigh  and  knockt 
At  my  portal,  latcht  and  lockt. 

*  Who  is  rapping  at  the  door, 

*  Sound  repose  disturbing  sore  ?  ' 

*  Prithee,  ope,'  quoth  Eros  here, 

*  But  a  babe  am  I ;  why  fear  ? 
'  Wet  with  rain,  in  sorry  plight 

'  Roam  I  thro'  this  moonless  night.' 

Wo  was  me  this  tale  to  wit ; 

So  my  lanthorn  soon  I  lit, 

Then  unsparr'd  the  door  ;  when  lo ! 

Stood  before  me  babe  with  bow, 

Wing'd,  with  arrows  in  a  sheaf. 

By  my  hearth  I  set  him  lief, 
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Chafed  his  hands  in  mine,  and  wrung 
Water  from  his  curls  among. 
When  the  child  was  warm  and  dry, 
'  Come,'  said  he,  '  suppose  we  try 
'  Whether  string  on  yonder  bow 
'  Hurt  was  by  the  rain,  or  no.' 
Aim  he  took ;  his  gadfly-arrow 
Pierced  me  to  the  very  marrow. 
Up  he  lept  in  game  and  glee, 
Crying  '  Host,  rejoice  with  me ; 
1  Unhurt  is  this  bow  of  mine, 
'  But  an  heart-ache  shall  be  thine.' 
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CHACUN  SON  METIER 
HYBRIAS  OF  CRETE 

ECTI    MOI    FIAOYTOC 

MY  riches  are  my  spear  and  brand, 
The  shield  and  buckler  in  my  hand. 
Herewith  I  ear  my  field  and  reap, 
And  hereby  tread  my  wine-press  deep, 
To  make  the  sweet  red  liquor  flow. 
Men  hail  me  '  master '  high  and  low. 
And  such  as  durst  not  bear  in  hand 
No  buckler  brave,  no  spear,  no  brand, 
A-grovelling  before  me  fall, 
And  style  me  '  Lord  and  Monarch  '  all. 
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HUE  AND  CRY  AFTER  EROS 
THE  RUN-AWAY 

MOSCHVS,   C.   B.C.    250 
A  KYF1PIC  TON   EPflTA  TON  YIEA 

LOUDLY  cried  that  lady  sheen, 
Aphrodite,  Cyprus'  queen, 
'  Tell  me,  sirs,  hath  any  one 
'  View'd  Eros,  my  little  son  ? 

*  Gone  astray,  or  lost  is  he, 

'  Where  the  road  departs  in  three. 
'  Mine  is  that  young  run-away, 

*  Who  his  hiding-place  can  say 

'  Shall  receive  re-guerdon  meet, 

*  Kiss  of  Aphrodite  sweet. 

'  Friend,  if  thou  restore  my  boy, 

'  I  will  quite  thee,  to  thy  joy, 

'  Not  with  but  an  empty  kiss, 

'  But  with  somewhat  more  than  this. 

*  Hath  he  signs  to  know  him  ?  Plenty. 
'  Men  may  pick  him  out  of  twenty. 

*  He  is  nothing  pale  of  skin, 
'  But  of  hue  to  flame  akin. 

*  He  hath  pair  of  eyes  full  bright, 
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'  Twinkling  as  the  stars  at  night. 
4  Though  his  speech  be  fair  enow, 
'  Evil  is  his  heart,  I  trow  ; 
'  He  will  tell  thee  one  thing,  brother, 

*  Meaning  all  the  while  another  : 
'  Yet  his  voice  is  honey-sweet. 

'  Anger  him,  and  you  shall  weet 
'That  by  nature  he  is  wild, 
4  Never  true  :  but  ay  a  child 
'  Full  of  fraud,  deceit  and  trick, 
'  In  his  play  unkind  and  wick. 

*  Lo  !  his  curls  are  hue  of  gold, 
'  But  his  countenance  is  bold. 

'  Though  his  hands  full  tiny  are, 
'  They  can  throw  exceeding  far, 
1  E'en  to  Acheron  can  fling, 
'  And  to  Hades'  nether  king. 

*  He,  in  limb  and  lith,  if  bare, 

'  Mantle  o'er  his  mind  doth  wear, 
'  And,  like  winged  fowl,  can  flit 
'  Hither,  thither,  fain  to  sit 
'  Now  on  this,  now  that  poor  heart, 
'  Making  man  and  woman  smart. 
'  He  doth  bear  a  little  bow, 
'  Stringed  with  a  feather-flo, 
'Small  enough  yet  flying  high. 
1  On  his  back  you  may  descry, 
1  Wrought  of  gold,  a  quiver  sheen, 
'  Full  of  arrows,  bright  and  keen, 
'  Wherewith  oft,  with  many  other, 
1  He  will  e'en  dare  wound  his  mother. 
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*  All  is  cruel  that  is  his  ; 

'  Nay,  'tis  even  worse  than  this. 
'  Eros'  torch,  though  small  and  lite, 

*  Can  the  very  Sun  ignite. 

'  Show  no  quarter  :  Caught  and  found, 

'  Hale  him  hither,  strongly  bound. 

'  Should  ye  note  a  tear,  take  care 

'  Lest  he  jape  you  unaware. 

1  Should  he  smile ;  on,  onward  still. 

1  Should  a  kiss  be  Eros'  will, 

'  Shun  the  same,  for  'twere  amiss  : 

'  Poison  are  those  lips  of  his. 

«  Should  he  say  "  My  tackle  take, 

'  "  Gift  thereof  to  you  I  make," 

'  Touch  it  not,  whate'er  befall : 

'  For  his  favours,  one  and  all, 

'  Come  with  guilery  be-tipt, 

*  Deep  in  fiery  furnace  dipt.' 
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EPIGRAM  ON  HERACLITUS 

CALLIMACHVS,  B.C.  256 

EIRE  TIZ  HPAKAEITE 

WHEN  one  told  me  you  were  dead, 
Heraclitus,  tears  I  shed, 
Calling  to  remembrance  how 
Many  a  time  and  oft,  ere  now, 
You  and  I  would  sink  the  Sun, 
Ere  our  pleasant  chat  was  done. 
You,  my  Halicarnass'  friend, 
Have  attain'd  your  journey's  end. 
Dust  and  ashes  fill  your  hearse ; 
Yet  immortal  is  your  verse. 
Death,  aye  greedy  of  his  prey, 
Ne'er  on  this  rude  hand  shall  lay. 
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MAGNI  FORMICA  LABORIS 
ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON,  ij  Cent.  B.C. 

AYTOY  COI    HAP  AAflNI 

PLODDING  little  worker-ant, 
Nigh  this  threshing-floor  I  plant, 
To  thy  memory,  a  mound, 
One  wee  clod  of  thirsty  ground, 
Hoping,  now  that  thou  art  dead, 
Dame  Demeter  overhead 
Ripening  ears  of  wheat  may  wave 
'Bove  thy  tiny  corn-land  grave. 
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SCOLION1  OR  FESTIVE  SONG 

POT  CALLETH  KETTLE  BLACK 

O  KAPKINOC  HAE  E4>H 

A  CLAW-FOOT  crab  once  caught  a  snake, 
Whereon  he  to  his  captive  spake, 
'  Thy  crooked  ways,  my  friend,  unlearn  : 
'  Walk  straight :  no  longer  twist  and  turn.' 

AAMHN   Tl   KYKAC    flPIN   TOYC   IX0YAC    EAHC 

Why  stir  up  brine  in  pan  and  dish  ? 

How  cook,  before  you've  caught  your  fish  ? 

Your  hare  'twere  better  first  to  catch  : 
Count  not  your  chickens  till  they  hatch. 

APYOC    nECOYCHC   HAC   ANHP  HYAEYETAI 

Now  the  oak-tree  lieth  low, 
Jack  and  Jill  a-wooding  go. 

1  Called  Scolion  or  crooked,  because  it  passed  from 
guest  to  guest  in  no  order,  but  by  the  choice  of  the 
last  singer. 
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A  SPEAKING  LIKENESS 
ANACREONTIC 

APE  ZnrPA4>flN   APICTE 

COME,  thou  prince  of  painters  here, 
Paint  me,  thou  that  hast  no  peer, 
Master  of  the  Rhodian  art, 
Portrait  of  mine  own  sweet-heart. 
In  her  absence,  paint  it  well, 
All  exactly  as  I  tell. 
Firstly,  let  her  tresses  fall 
Soft  as  silk,  and  black  withal, 
If  wax-tablet  can  do  her 
Justice,  let  them  smell  of  myrrh  ; 
Paint  in  profile  this  my  pet ; 
'Neath  those  ringlets,  black  as  jet, 
Nathless  let  the  forehead  be 
White  as  bone  of  ivorie  ; 
Where  the  eyebrows  be  to  view, 
Join  them  not,  nor  cut  in  two. 
Like  the  fair  original, 
Accidentally  withal 
Let  the  space  'twixt  eye  and  brow 
Spring  an  archway  swarth  enow. 
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Her  aspect ; — with  heated  knife 
Make  the  eye-ball,  true  to  life, 
Like  Athene's,  bright  and  keen, 
Languid,  as  Cythera's  queen. 
Make  her  comely  cheek  and  nose 
Milken-colour  blent  with  rose, 
Paint  her  lips,  brim-full  of  bliss, 
Courting,  Peitho-like,  a  kiss. 
Round  her  marble  neck,  within 
Covert  of  that  dainty  chin, 
Every  grace  at  thy  command 
Lay  on  with  no  niggard  hand. 
For  the  rest,  of  colour  dark 
Let  her  wear  a  murrey  sark, 
Yet  there-through  some  flesh  be  seen, 
Evidence  of  body  sheen — 
Hold  !  Her  very  self  I  see. 
Portrait,  soon  thou'lt  speak  to  me. 
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THAN    FEYNID  FREIND  BETER 
IS  OPEN  FA 

LVCILLVS,  j  Cent.  A.D. 
El    ME  <t>IAE!C    EPm   ME  <t>IAEI 


IF  thou  be  my  friend,  take  heed 
That  thou  prove  my  friend  indeed. 
False  me  not  :  to  work  my  shame, 
Desecrate  not  friendship's  name. 
To  the  world  I  plainly  say, 
Open  hatred  any  day 
Is  to  be  preferr'd  before 
Friendship,  hollow  at  the  core. 
As  'tis  said  of  ship  at  sea, 
Rocks,  if  visible  they  be, 
Are  but  fraught  with  danger  light 
To  the  reefs  conceal'd  from  sight. 
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TO  A  MEADOW  CRICKET 

MELEAGER  OF  GADARA  IN  PALESTINE, 
A.D.  60 

AKPIC   EMQN   AHATHMA   F100QN 

CRICKET,  'guiler  of  my  smart, 
Lullaby  to  aching  heart, 
Cricket,  musick  of  the  field, 
(E'en  thy  wings  a  zither  wield) 
Nature's  mimick  of  the  lyre, 
Strike  some  chord,  at  my  desire  ; 
Foot  it  featly ;  pluck  the  strings  ; 
Clap  thy  merry  little  wings, 
That  I  be  delivered  fro 
Carking  care  and  wakeful  woe. 
Sound  thy  voice,  and  so  depart 
Anguish  from  my  love- sick  heart. 
Morrow-morn,  thou  shalt  not  seek 
For  thy  meed,  a  green-tail  leek ; — 
Dainties,  soft  with  dew  withal, 
Cut  up  into  gobbets  small. 
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I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN  FAIR  TO  SEE 
RVFINVS,  vj  Cent.  A.D. 

OMMAT  EXEIC   HPHC 

MELITE,  O  maid  divine, 
Thou  hast  very  Hera's  eyne, 
Art  of  Pallas'  hands  possest, 
Thetis'  ankles,  Cypris'  breast. 
He  is  in  right  happy  case, 
Who  can  see  thy  lovesome  face  : 
Twice,  yea  thrice  he  may  rejoice 
Who  can  hear  thy  honey-voice  : 
Thee  to  love  'twere  Paradis  ; 
Thee  to  wed  'twere  heavenly  bliss. 
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FAVOUR  IS  DECEITFUL  AND 
BEAUTY  IS  VAIN 

CAPITO 
KAAAOC  ANEY  XAPITQN 

BEAUTY  and  a  pretty  face, 
Destitute  of  other  grace, 
Hath  a  charm,  but  charm  alone, 
That  can  ne'er  retain  its  own  ; 
No  more  than  can  line  in  brook 
Hold  the  fish  without  a  hook. 
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DANAE  AND  PERSEUS 

SlMONIDES   OF   CEOS,   B.C.    556-467 
OTE  AAPNAKI   EN  AAIAAAEA 

IN  a  well-wrought  ark  of  tree 
Trembling  sat  fair  Danae. 
Overhead  the  wind  gan  blow, 
Foaming  billows  swell  below  : 
Tears  a-down  her  cheek  ran  fast, 
While  a  loving  hand  she  cast 
Round  her  infant,  Perseus  he, 
'  While  I  cry,  «'  Ah  !  wo  is  me  !  " 
'  Thou,  sweet  suckling,  art  asleep, 
'  Safe  in  slumber,  sound  and  deep, 
'  In  this  brazen-nailed  chest, 
'  Taking,  as  at  home,  thy  rest, 
'  Cradled  in  a  mirky  ark, 
1  As  it  were  e'en  night-time  dark. 
'  Thou,  unhurt  by  foam  and  spray, 
1  Round  thy  curly  locks  at  play, 
'  Carest  not  for  these  an  haw, 
1  Hearest  gales  withouten  awe, 
'  Hapt  in  purple  blanket  warm. 
'  If  of  bale  thou  hadst  alarm, 
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1  To  thy  mother's  words  of  fear 
1  Thou  hadst  lent  thy  tiny  ear. 
'  Sleep,  my  babe  :  'tis  mother's  will, 
'  And  ye,  angry  waves,  be  still ; 
1  And  our  sea  of  troubles  sore, 
'  Countless,  may  it  surge  no  more ! 
'  Zeus,  kind  father  of  my  boy, 
'  Turn  our  sorrow  into  joy. 
*  If  too  bold  a  prayer  I  make, 
'  Pardon  it  for  Perseus'  sake.' 
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EPITAPH  ON  HELIODORA 

MELEAGER  OF  GADARA,  A.D.  60 

AAKPYA  COI   KAI   NEP0E 

HELIODORA,  now  thou'rt  dead, 
Tears  of  grief  for  thee  I  shed  : — 
Tears,  my  tribute  last  and  long, 
Tears  of  love  than  death  more  strong. 
These  I  pour  thy  grave  above, 
Pledge  of  friendship,  badge  of  love. 
Darling,  now  thy  days  are  o'er, 
Meleager's  heart  is  sore. 
Ah  !  he  weepeth  wo-begone, 
Bootless  boon  to  Acheron. 
Where's  my  missing  rose  ?     Ah  !  me  ! 
Death  has  pluck'd  it  off  the  tree, 
E'en  at  full  bloom.     At  his  lust, 
He  has  trail'd  it  in  the  dust. 
Mother  earth,  our  common  tomb, 
(We  were  gender'd  in  thy  womb) 
Prithee,  grant  my  true  love  rest ! 
Gently  clasp  her  to  thy  breast ! 
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IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS 
LASS 

ANON. 
EI6'  ANEMOC  PENOMHN 

WHEN  on  thy  walk  to  take  the  air, 

The  air  I  would  have  bin  : 
For,  when  thou  laidst  thy  bosom  bare, 

Thou  might'st  have  breath'd  me  in. 

And  would  that  I  had  been  the  rose 

In  damask-ruby  vest, 
Which  thy  sweet  fingers  pickt  and  chose, 

To  grace  that  snow-white  breast ! 
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SORROW  UPON  SORROW 
CALLIMACHVS,  c.  B.C.  256 

HflOl    MEAANinnON   E0AHTOMEN 

IN  the  morn  it  came  to  pass 
Melanippus  buried  was. 
Of  her  act,  at  eventide 
Basilo,  the  maiden,  died. 
Standing  by  her  brother's  pyre, 
Life  for  her  had  lost  desire. 
Wo  !  is  Aristippus,  wo  ! 
Double  grief  his  house  doth  know, 
And  Gyrene  droop'd  her  head 
For  two  bonny  children  dead. 
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EROS  IN  TROUBLE,    THE 
BITER  BIT 

ANACREON 
EPQC  HOT  EN  POAOICI 

SOME  time  by  a  bee,  that  lay 

Resting  in  a  roser  gay, 

Eros  felt  his  finger  stung. 

1  Ah  !  '  cried  he,  as  hand  he  wrung, 

To  Cythera's  queen  in  hie, 

Wing  and  foot,  he  straight  gan  fly. 

'  Dame,  Adieu  to  light  of  day  ! 

'  I  shall  die,  and  turn  to  clay. 

*  Winged  snake  hath  bitten  me, 

'  CalPd  by  country-folk  a  bee.' 

'  If,'  quoth  she,  'a  tiny  thing 

'  Own  so  sharp  a  barbed  sting, 

'  What  must  be  the  pain  of  those, 

'  Whom  thou  woundest,  child  Eros  ?  ' 
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ANCIENT  GREEK  FOLK-SONG 
PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

AMEC    flOK   HMEC 

Old  Men.   Brave  young  fellows  once  were  we. 
Young  Men.     We  are  now  so  ;  try  and  see. 
Children.       Braver  still  we  hope  to  be. 
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THE  GARLAND 

RVFINVS,  vj  Cent.  A.D. 

nEMna  coi  POAOKAEIA 

I  SEND  thee,  Rhodoclea  fair, 
These  flowerets  bright  and  gay  ; 

A  garland  woven  by  my  hands, 
And  all  for  thee. to-day. 

Tis  made  of  lily-blossom  white, 
And  rose-buds  red  of  hue, 

Narcissus,  fresh  anemone, 
With  violets  sweet  and  blue. 

Around  thy  temples  bind  my  wreath 
But  cease  from  boasting,  pray  : 

For  thou,  as  field-flow'r,  comest  up, 
To  bloom,  and  fade  away. 
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r,  ~         -    _      \ 


/7.T  ,tJ*sc<^  ctfr^fy^'  fc'/-£  \(rvt"7'^V 


PLATO'S  GRIEF  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  ASTER 

ACTEPAC   EICA0PEIC 

DEAR  Aster,  who  dost  now  descry 
The  stars — thy  namesakes — of  the  sky  : 
Would  I  that  firmament  might  be, 
With  myriad  eye's  to  gaze  on  thee  ! 

PLATO,  c.  B.C.  398 

ACTHP   F1PIN    MEN    EAAMDEC 

LIKE  Star  of  Morning,  Aster  mine, 
While  yet  among  us,  thou  didst  shine  : 
But,  forced  by  Death  this  earth  to  leave, 
Thou  shinest  now  like  Star  of  Eve. 
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WHOM  THE  GODS  LOVE  DIE 
YOUNG 

ANON. 
HAIAA  ME  HENTAETHPON 

THE  boy  Callimachus  am  I, 
And  lightly  drew  my  breath 

Five  winter-tide,  until  I  fell 
A  prey  to  ruthless  Death. 

Nay,  weep  me  not :  for  if  my  life 

Did  measure  but  a  span, 
I  thus  escaped  a  peck  of  ill, 

The  lot  of  older  man. 
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TO  A  MAIDEN 

ANACREON,  B.C.  540 

H   TANTAAOY   ROT   ECTH 

TANTAL'S  child,  on  Phrygian  fell, 
Worth  to  stone,  as  poets  tell. 
Old  Pandion's  daughter  mild, 
She  became  a  swallow  wild. 
I  myself,  to  see  thee,  yearn 
Would  into  thy  mirrour  turn, 
Gladly  would  the  kirtle  be, 
Alway  to  be  worn  by  thee  ; 
Fain  would  I  become  the  wave 
Wherein  thou  art  wont  to  lave ; — 
Be  transfigured,  Dowsabel, 
Into  myrrh,  to  salve  thee  well ; — 
Be  a  pearl  thy  neck  around, 
Fillet  to  thy  bosom  bound  ; 
Nay,  thy  sandal ;  for  'twere  sweet 
To  be  trampled  'neath  thy  feet. 
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A  MODEL  PRAYER 

ANON. 

ZEY   BACIAEY  TA   MEN    EC0AA 

SOVRAN  Zeus,  on  us  bestow 
Blessings,  whether  ask'd  or  no  : 
If  for  hurtful  thing  we  pray, 
Then  deny  and  say  us  nay. 
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THE   BOY  BIRD-CATCHER  AND 
EROS 

BlON,  C.   B.C.    280 
IEEYTAC   ETI   KflPOC 

SNARING  birds  within  a  shaw, 
Once  a  boy  bird-catcher  saw 
Winged  Eros,  loathsome  child, 
Set  agen  a  box-tree  wild. 
Who  so  blisful  now  as  he 
Game-fowl  of  such  size  to  see  ? 
Boy  he  join'd  his  twigs  a-row, 
Stalking  Eros  high  and  low. 
Finding  now  his  labour  idle, 
He  might  not  his  temper  bridle. 
Tool  and  tackle  down  he  threw, 
To  an  aged  til-man  flew, 
Who,  himself  a  master  daft, 
Erst  had  learn'd  him  fowling  craft. 
Here  he  told  his  tale,  thereat 
Pointing  out  where  Eros  sat. 
Gaffer  smiled  and  shook  his  head, 
And  unto  his  pupil  said, 
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'  Spare  that  bird,  yon  fowlet  shun. 

1  Flee  it  far  :  'tis  evil,  run. 

'  Whileas  thou  canst  catch  it  not, 

'  Son,  thrice  happy  is  thy  lot. 

'  Come  to  stature  of  a  man, 

'  He  that  fled  but  now,  and  ran, 

'  Will  attack  thee,  take  my  word, 

1  Quickly,  of  his  own  accord.' 
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EPITAPH  ON  ARISTOPHANES 
PLATO,  c.  B.C.  398 

Al   XAPITEC  TEMENOC  Tl   AABEIN 

THE  Graces  three,  when  seeking  yearn 
To  get  themselves  a  grove  eterne, 
Found  at  the  last  the  rare,  rare  soul 
Of  Aristophanes  the  droll. 
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MANY  WATERS  CANNOT 
QUENCH  LOVE 

ASCLEPIADES   OF   SAMOS,   iv   Cent.    B.C. 
NI<t>E  XAAAZOBOAEI 

THUNDER,  lightning,  snow  and  hail, 
Earthquake,  darkness  ; — no  avail. 
Slay  me,  Zeus,  and  I  surcease. 
But  if  thou  my  days  increase, 
And  entreat  me  ne'er  so  ill, 
Write  me  down  a  lover  still. 
For  a  stronger  god  than  thou 
Draws  me,  like  thyself,  ere  now, 
When  thou  didst  in  golden  shower 
Enter  Danae's  brazen  tower. 


4* 
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MUSICK 

MUSAEUS 

BPOTOIC   HAICTON   AEIAEIN 

NOUGHT  may  man  or  woman  kind 
Pleasanter  than  musick  find. 

A  liter 

There  is  no  more  pleasant  thing 
Given  to  mortals  than  to  sing. 
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TO  A  STATUE  OF  NIOBE 
ANON. 

EK  ZflHC   ME  0EOI   TEYEAN   AI00N 

WHEN  alive,  long  time  agone, 
Heaven  turn'd  me  into  stone, 
Till  Praxiteles  once  more 
Did  the  stone  to  life  restore. 


54  POEMATA 

A  GRACEFUL  COMPLIMENT 
RVFINVS,  vj  Cent.  A.D. 

KAAAOC    EXEIC    KYHPIAOC 

BEAUTY'S  Queen  thou  dost  eclipse, 
Maiden  fair  with  Peitho  lips, 
And  thy  figure  at  the  prime, 
Like  the  Hours  in  April-time, 
With  that  voice  of  melody 
Vying  with  Calliope, 
Themis'  prudence,  Themis'  mind, 
With  Athene's  hands  combin'd. 
Three  the  Graces  were  of  yore  : 
Phile,  thou  hast  made  them  four. 

CALLIMACHUS,  c.  B.C.  256,  OR 
POSIDIPPUS  c.  B.C.  289 

THAE  CAflN   O  AlKflNOC 

HERE  lies  Sa'on  Dickonson, 
Of  Acanthus  :  better,  none. 
Blest  his  slumber  :  wherefore  weep  ? 
Good  men  die  not,  only  sleep. 


FROM  THE  LATIN 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS 
OVID,  B.C.  43— A.D.  1 8 

Heroides,  xvi.,  53 
EST  LOCUS  IN  MEDIAE 

ON  Mount  Ida,  in  a  glen, 
In  mid-forest,  far  from  men, 
Stands  a  spot,  o'er-spread  with  treen, 
Pitch-pine  and  holm  evergreen. 
Hither  fare  no  peaceful  flocks, 
Sheep  nor  he-goat  of  the  rocks  ; 
Here  no  kine  with  slow-foot  ways 
Chew  the  cud,  nor  come  to  graze. 
'Twas  from  hence  upon  a  day 
I  espied,  far,  far  away, 
Troy,  and  eke  the  city  wall, 
Pinnacles  and  turrets  tall. 
Out  beyond  there  lay  the  sea. 
As  I  leant  against  a  tree, 
Lo  !  methought  the  earth  gan  shake, 
All  with  foot-step  sound  a-quake. 
True  my  story,  though  it  seem 
But  an  idle  tale  or  dream. 
57 
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Borne  on  winged  feet  apace, 
Stood  before  me,  face  to  face, 
Grand-son  of  Pleione, 
And  of  Atlas,  Mercury. 
'Twas  not  wrong  to  see  the  sight : 
To  describe  it,  why  unright  ? 
First  I  saw  the  blisful  God, 
In  his  hand  the  golden  rod. 
Next,  three  Goddesses  together, 
Tripping  lightly  o'er  the  heather, 
Each  a  fair  and  noble  dame, 
Venus,  Pallas,  Juno  came. 
Pale  I  grew,  and  chilly  fright 
Made  my  hair  to  stand  upright. 
Spake  the  winged  messagere, 
Saying  '  Paris,  banish  fear  : 
'  Judge  of  grace  in  maid  or  wife, 
1  Thou  must  end  these  ladies'  strife, 
'  Settle  whose  the  prize  shall  be  ; 
'  Name  the  fairest  of  the  three. 
'  Disobey  not  thou  my  word  ; 
'  'Tis  the  hest  of  Jove  thy  lord.' 
Thus  he  spake  and  straight  gan  sty 
Upward  through  the  starry  sky. 
Soon  gat  I  my  wits  anew, 
Of  a  sudden,  bolder  grew, 
Nought  a-dread,  forthwith  began 
Each  fair  Goddess'  form  to  scan. 
Any  one  was  fit  to  win, 
And  the  deemster  thought  it  sin 
That  the  guerdon  might  not  be 
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Won  alike  by  all  the  three. 

They  themselves  full  wide  awake 

To  the  guerdon-prize  at  stake, 

Present  to  the  judge  would  make, 

Blinding-gift  if  he  would  take. 

Juno  offer'd  me  a  throne, 

Pallas  virtue,  for  mine  own. 

This  or  that  should  I  refuse, 

Wisdom  or  a  sceptre  choose  ? 

Full  of  doubtsome  fear  the  while, 

Spake  dame  Venus  with  a  smile, 

1  Paris,  Paris,  see  thou  neither 

'  Touch  yon  gifts,  nor  take  them  either. 

1  Venus  meed  shall  be  a  wife, 

'  Marrow  of  thy  very  life  : 

'  Thou  shalt  wed,  in  short  and  plain, 

1  Leda's  daughter,  fair  Elayn.' 

Thus  she  spake.     Her  gift,  her  beauty 

Helped  the  judge  to  do  his  duty. 

Venus  upward  took  her  way, 

She  it  was  had  won  the  day. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  MUSICK 
J.  A.  HOLTHEVFER,  Erfurdt,  1551 

DIVINA  RES  EST  MUSICA 

MUSICK,  that  sweet  and  heavenly  thing, 
To  God  and  man  doth  solace  bring  : 
Dear  are  the  souls  that  musick  love 
To  man  below  and  God  above. 

Sea-dolphins  heard  Arion  fain, 

Wild  panthers  leapt  at  Orpheus'  strain  : 

Rocks  after  tuneful  Linus  ran, 

And  mountain-tops  must  follow  Pan. 

What  fish  in  flood,  what  brute  on  ground 
'  Not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sound  '  ? 
Nay,  angels  worship  God  on  high 
With  song  and  dulcet  melody. 

Th'  unarmed  in  musick  find  them  spear, 
The  strong  a  flambeau,  bright  and  clear  : 
Men  courage  take,  and  horses  bound 
At  clarion-note  and  trumpet-sound. 
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Musick  can  soothe  the  troubled  breast, 
And  lull  the  care-worn  frame  to  rest : 
Tis  heard  alike  in  banquet  hall, 
And  sacred  buildings,  great  and  small. 

Musick,  afloat  on  heavenly  wing, 
To  God  and  man  doth  solace  bring  : 
Dear  are  the  folk  that  musick  love 
To  man  below  and  God  above. 
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RECIPE  FOR  MAKING  GOOD 
EPIGRAMS 

OMNE  EPIGRAMMA  SIT  INSTAR  APIS 

MAKE  your  epigram  in  verse, 
Witty,  pithy,  pointed,  terse  : 
Like  a  bee,  a  little  thing, 
Full  of  honey,  armed  with  sting. 
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OF  WOMAN-KIND 

Misericordem  putatis  Diabolum  qui  ei  (Hiob) 
reliquit  uxorem?  Noverat  per  quam 
deceperat  Adam.  Suam  reliquit  adju- 
tricem,  non  marito  consolationem. 

S.  AVGVSTINE  A.D.  354-430 

WHEN  Satan  reft  poor  Job  of  health, 
Of  children,  servants,  flocks  and  wealth, 
Le  ban  diable,  to  be  kind, 
(So  think  you)  left  his  wife  behind  ? 
Contrariwise.     The  fiend  knew  well 
That,  as  through  Eve  erst  Adam  fell, 
The  wife  would  prove  his  best  ally, 
The  patience  of  a  Saint  to  try. 
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VARIVM  ET  MVTABILE  SEMPER  FEMINA 
Quid  levius  vento  ? 

'  WHAT  more  fickle  than  the  wind  ?  ' 

'  That  in  lightning  you  may  find.' 

*  Next  in  order  can  you  name 

'  Aught  beside  ?  '     '  The  fiery  flame.' 

'  Anything  more  fickle  still  ?  ' 

'  Woman.'    '  More  than  woman  ? '    ''Nil.' 

Sidera  non  tot  habet 

Go  count  the  stars,  if  so  you  can, 
And  sum  the  fish  in  ocean  : 
Yet  far  more  numerous  you  will  find 
The  wiles  of  evil  woman's  mind. 

Auro  quid  melius  ? 

'  WHAT  surpasseth  gold  ? '     'I  ween, 

1  'Tis  the  stone  of  Jasper  green.' 

'  Be  it  so.    And  after  it  ?  ' 

'  Understanding,  brains  and  wit.' 

'  What  is  better  ?  Say,  if  aught.' 

'  Woman.'  «  After  woman  ? '  '  Naught.' 
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RIDDLE 

UNDA  FVI  QUONDAM 

ONCE  I  was  water,  and  I  ken 

Soon  water  I  shall  be  agen. 

Now  for  the  meanwhile  bound  am  I 

In  iron  fetters  by  the  sky. 

I  am  not  held  in  naked  hand, 

Nor  hurt  if  on  my  face  men  stand.  [Ice. 
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PHILEMON  AND  BAVCIS 

CHIEFLY  FROM  OVID,  B.C.  43 — A.D.I 8 

Metamorphoses,  viii.,  624 

HAVD  PROCVL  HINC  STAGNVM 

HARD  by  a  stagnant  pool  doth  stand, 

(Twas  vvhilome  habitable  land) 

The  home  and  haunt  of  maids  and  men, 

But  now  of  coot  or  water-hen. 

In  mortal  guise,  as  men  aver, 

Once  hither  came  Sir  Jupiter, 

And  with  him  Mercury  his  son, 

Who  for  the  nonce  wore  wing-piece  none. 

These  comelings  went  from  door  to  door, 

From  house  to  house,  well  fifty  score. 

For  room  and  guesting  oft  they  knockt, 

Yet  every  house  was  barr'd  and  lockt, 

All,  saving  one,  a  cabin  small, 

With  straw  and  rushes  theekt  o'er  all. 

Here  old  Philemon  ('twas  his  name) 

With  Baucis  dwelt,  that  worthy  dame, 

And  she  the  good-wife  of  his  youth, 

Both  of  one  age,  to  say  the  sooth. 

Here  had  they  dwelt  and  grown  full  old, 

Of  silver  had  they  naught  nor  gold. 
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Yet  by  content  had  he  and  she 
Made  virtue  of  necessity. 
No  need,  bel  ami,  to  enquere 
Who  lord  was,  and  who  servant  here. 
The  housefolk  were  but  twain,  all  told, 
Yon  man  and  wife.     Twas  said  of  old 
'  Need  hath  no  law,  and  he  certain 
*  Must  serve  himself  that  hath  no  swain.' 
So  when  the  Gods  the  threshold  trode, 
To  pass  within  the  strait  abode, 
Either  must  stoop  and  bend  a-down 
Or  'gen  the  lintel  strike  his  crown. 
Mine  host  a  settle  brought  anon ; 
'Sirs,  rest  your  weary  limbs  thereon.' 
But  Baucis  first  was  fuss  to  cover 
The  chair  with  home-spun  quilt  all  over. 
Then  off  toward  the  grate  she  went, 
To  rake  thereout  the  ashes  spent, 
And  quick  the  coals  of  yester-night 
And  fan  them  into  flame  full  bright 
With  well-dried  leaves,  and  bark  thereto, 
As  well  these  huswifes  old  can  do. 
Next,  from  her  very  roof  she  must 
Pick  bough  and  faggot,  dry  as  dust, 
To  make  her  tiny  cauldron  boil. 
A  kale,  which  fresh  from  garden -soil 
The  goodman  lately  up  had  ript, 
This  leaf  by  leaf  good  Baucis  stript. 
Her  mate,  with  double-tined  fork 
Lift  down  a  reesty  chine  of  pork, 
Their  best,  but  overlong  'twould  seem 
5* 
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It  now  had  hung  on  smoky  beam. 
Thence  cut  he  gobbets,  great  or  small, 
To  seethe  within  his  flesh-pot  all. 
Meantime  they  chat,  withouten  stay, 
And  while  the  weary  hour  away. 
Close  by,  there  hung  upon  a  nail 
With  crooked  haft,  a  beechen  pail. 
It  fill  they  full  of  water  warm, 
'  Now  wash  you,  masters,  hand  and  arm.' 
Well  in  the  midst  there  also  was 
A  mattress  hard,  of  sedgy  grass. 
Set  on  a  bed-stead,  poor  to  see 
With  feet  and  frame  of  sallow-tree. 
This  they  adorn  with  clothing  gay, 
Used  only  of  a  holiday. 
But  even  this  was  mean,  1  vouch, 
And  worthy  of  the  willow-couch. 
The  Gods  are  gone  to  meat  at  last 
Served  by  the  beldame,  sore  aghast ; 
The  third  foot  of  our  dinner-table 
Is  found  too  short,  and  eke  unstable. 
But  shored  up  with  an  earthen  tile 
It  steadied  in  some  little  while. 
They  cleanse  the  level  board  with  mint, 
And  set  thereon,  withouten  stint, 
Minerva's  olives,  black  and  green, 
And  bottled  fruit  of  cherry-treen 
With  heads  of  endive,  radish,  leek, 
While  green  cheese  was  not  far  to  seek, 
With  poached  eggs,  or  served  on  toast, 
Or  on  a  slow  fire  lightly  roast : 
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But  all  in  vessels  made  of  earth. 
Eftsoon  a  bowl  of  paltry  worth, 
Of  potter's  clay  y-carved  and  wrought, 
Is  on  the  tressle  set  and  brought, 
And  hollow  cups  of  beechen  trees, 
Besmear'd  with  yellow  wax  of  bees. 
The  smoking  dish  is  served  in  haste ; 
Anon  they  dine,  no  time  to  waste. 
Forth  from  a  bottle,  broached  afore, 
They  draw  of  wine  their  choicest  store, 
Yet  'twas  the  newest  of  the  new : 
The  courses  of  that  feast  were  few. 
The  second  o'er,  came  nuts  apace, 
Dried  figs,  and  dates  with  wrinkled  face : 
With  plums,  and  apples  sweet  beside, 
In  open  basket,  broad  and  wide, 
And  grapes  of  vine-tree,  black  and  blue, 
Mid  honeycomb  of  golden  hue. 
But  chiefly  kindly  looks  abound 
With  welcome  and  good-will  around. 
Meanwhile  the  empty  cups  on  board 
Full  fill  them  of  their  own  accord. 
Lo  !  fed,  as  by  some  hand  divine, 
The  beakers  never  fail  of  wine. 
Astonied  by  the  sight  uncouth, 
Philemon  and  his  wife  in  sooth 
Uplift  their  hands  and  pray  full  fast, 
'  Forgive,  good  sirs,  our  poor  repast.' 
There  was  one  gander  in  the  yard, 
That  o'er  the  house  kept  watch  and  ward. 
Him  host  and  hostess  had  the  will, 
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In  honour  of  their  guests,  to  kill. 

But  when  the  aged  pair  gave  chase, 

The  winged  gander  won  the  race, 

And  'scaped  their  grasp,  till  safe  and  sound 

He  with  the  Gods  a  sanctum  found. 

'  Nay.  spare  the  fowl :  'tis  our  command, 

'  For  Gods  be  we  :  and  understand 

'  This  guilty  neighbourhood  for  ay 

'  Due  penalty  for  sin  shall  pay. 

'  But  thou,  Philemon,  with  thy  wife 

'  Alone  of  all.shalt  save  thy  life. 

'  'Tis  time  to  flit ;  leave  house  and  stead, 

'And  in  our  footsteps  see  ye  tread, 

'  And  fare  with  us  to  yonder  fell.' 

They  both  obey  and  haste  as  well 

As  aged  people,  woman,  man, 

That  lean  on  staff  and  potent  can, 

To  gain  the  mountain  seen  a-far. 

When  nigh  the  summit  now  they  are, 

Not  further  than  an  arrow-shot, 

They  look  behind  and  see,  God  wot, 

Where  stood  the  town,  now  stood  a  lake ; 

Men  might  their  home  alone  out-take. 

Now  while  they  viewed  the  sight  aghast 

And  wept  their  neighbours'  doom  full  fast, 

Their  whilome  house,  as  they  discern, 

Into  a  temple  straight  gan  turn, 

Whose  columns  tall  high  gables  bare, 

Bedeckt  with  carpets  rich  and  rare, 

With  marble  paved  lay  the  floor, 

And  carving  wrought  on  gate  and  door  ; 
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The  place  a-blaze  with  gold-leaf  shone. 

Right. gently  spake  Dan  Jove  anon. 

'  Hail  !  goodman  just  of  yonder  house, 

'  Hail !  lady,  his  well-worthy  spouse, 

'  What  will  ye  ?     Tell  us.'     They  in  hie 

Take  counsel  soon,  and  make  reply, 

1  My  lords,  'tis  Baucis'  wish  and  mine, 

'  To  guard  and  serve  your  sacred  shrine : 

'  And  for  that  we  have  dwelt  in-fere, 

'  Withouten  strife,  a  many  year, 

'  May  she  ne'er  see  her  wed-lord  die, 

'  And  I  ne'er  live  to  lock  her  eye ! 

'  One  and  the  same  day  take  us  both  -!  ' 

'Twas  promised,  and  confirmed  with  oath. 

The  remnaunt  of  their  life  they  past 

As  temple- ward  ens,  till  at  last 

When  ripe  in  years,  upon  a  day 

The  pillars  of  the  house  gave  way, 

While  at  the  altar-step  they  stood, 

Philemon  just,  and  Baucis  good. 

'  Farewell/  said  he,  *  Farewell,'  she  cried. 

At  one  they  lived,  at  one  they  died. 

Thus  far  'tis  Ovid  :  yet  no  fable, 
For  such  as  entertain  at  table 
Poor  folk,  and  be  to  strangers  kind, 
Themselves  one  day  shall  mercy  find : 
Whoso  their  bread  with  other  share 
Feast  God  and  Angels  unaware. 
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HOW  TO  TAKE   HONEY  FROM 
THE  HIVE 

OVID,  B.C.  43 — A.D.  18 
Noli  irritare  crabrones 

LIBA  DEO  FIUNT.     (i7TH  MARCH.) 
Fasti,  iii.,  735 

TO-DAY  to  Bacchus  people  make 
An  offering  of  honey-cake, 
Because  he  hath  a  dainty  tooth, 
And  he  it  was,  to  say  the  sooth, 
First  taught  men  how  with  fingers  five 
To  reave  sweet  honey  from  the  hive. 
Befel  it  thus  :  so  lend  an  ear, 
And  ye  a  merry  tale  shall  hear. 

Once  Bacchus,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Deserted  Ebro's  sandy  shore  ; 
And  in  his  train,  on  pleasure  bent, 
Full  many  a  frolick  Satyr  went. 
The  slope  of  Rhodope  they  climb, 
Now  tread  Pangsea's  banks  of  thyme. 
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While,  ever  among,  this  festive  band 
Clang  cymbals  loud  with  either  hand. 
Led  by  the  musick  lo  !  full  blive 
A  swarm  of  bees,  cast  from  a  hive, 
Circled  in  myriads  around, 
Aye  following  the  tinkling  sound. 
Sir  Bacchus  took  the  swarm  with  glee, 
And  hived  it  in  an  empty  tree, 
Then  robbed,  for  prize  and  guerdon  meet, 
The  stock-bike  of  his  honey  sweet. 
Silenus,  bald  as  any  coot, 
And  Satyrs  sipt  the  nectar-loot. 
Then  singly  they  the  wood  go  roam, 
In  search  of  yet  more  honeycomb. 
Hark  !  in  the  hollow  elmen-trees 
The  buzz  of  golden-girdled  bees. 
Silenus  he  has  heard  the  hum, 
And  seen  the  wax  :  his  word  is  mum. 
As  Lazy-bones  on  ass  would  ride, 
First  to  the  elm  his  beast  he  tied. 
Then,  standing  up  on  ass-back,  he 
Leant  all  his  weight  agen  the  tree, 
Then  averous,  and  all  for  self, 
Out-stretcht  his  hand  in  hope  of  pelf. 
But  thousand  hornets  swarm  a-down, 
And  sting  old  bald-head,  face  and  crown. 
He,  top  o'er  tail,  fell  on  the  grass, 
Kick'd  over-more  by  Dick  the  ass. 
Loud  on  his  fellows  he  gan  call, 
And  cried  for  help  from  one  or  all. 
The  Satyrs  throng,  and  smile  apace 
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To  view  their  father's  swollen  face. 

He  hipped  about  on  crippled  knee, 

Till  Bacchus  laughed,  such  sport  to  see. 

'  Be-smear  the  wounds, 'quoth  he,' with  mould.' 

'Twas  done.     And  now  my  tale  is  told. 
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THE  MOST  ANCIENT  MARINER 

AFTER  EVRIPIDES,  HORACE  AND 
SENECA 

LION-HEARTED  soul  was  he 
Who  in  fragile  ship,  of  tree, 
First  of  mortals  cleft  in  twain 
Surface  of  the  faithless  main, 
Trowed  his  life  to  fickle  wind, 
Sea  before  him,  land  behind, 
Storm  o'erhead,  and  foam  beneath : 
But  a  step  'tween  him  and  death. 
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MUSICA  DEI  DONUM 

FROM  SACRAE  CANTIONES  SEX  VOCUM 
ORLANDO  DI  LASSO,  1520-1594 

WHERE  is  greater  blessing  than 
Musick,  charm  of  God  and  man  ? 
Salve,  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
Wing,  to  lift  the  soul  opprest. 
Even  trees  to  musick  yield, 
And  the  wild  beast  of  the  field. 
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THE  PRIEST  AND  ISENGRIN 
THE  WOLF 

(FROM  Du  MERITS  POESIES  POPUL  AIRES 
LAT/NES,  ANTERIEURES  AU  DOU- 
ZIEME  SIECLE) 

Quibus  ludus  est  animo 

A  MERRY  song  for  all  of  ye 
Who  have  a  mind  for  game  and  glee  : 
List,  while  I  shall  unfold  to  you 
A  tale  ridiculous,  but  true. 

Once  in  a  country  hamlet  dwell'd 
A  certain  priest,  a  man  of  eld  : 
His  hobby  was  his  cattle-pen, 
As  oft  the  way  with  country-men. 

Such  was  his  aim,  and  such  his  bent  : 
And  he  had  won  his  heart's  content, 
But  for  a  forest,  nigh  his  stead, 
That  teemed  with  hungry  wolves,  and  dread. 
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These  less'd  the  number  and  the  tale 
Of  th'  Abbe's  flock  on  hill  and  dale, 
Made  twelve,  eleven  sheep,  and  then 
Left  only  nine  instead  of  ten. 

The  worthy  father,  grieving  sore 
His  loss  of  pounds  and  shillings  o'er, 
Full  artful,  sought  revenge  at  length 
By  stratagem  and  not  by  strength. 

Thereon  he  dug  a  deepsome  pit, 
And  with  a  lambkin  baited  it  : 
To  hide  this  from  the  enemy, 
Were  over-spread  the  leaves  of  tree. 

For  profit,  what  is  greater  than 
The  ingenuity  of  man  ? — 
That  night,  unwary  of  the  gin, 
A  greedy  dog-wolf  fell  therein. 

Next  morn,  the  man  of  God  drew  nigh, 
The  plot  had  sped  ;  hurrah  !  his  cry  : 
He  thrust  his  staff  the  hole  within, 
To  aim  a  blow  at  Isengrin. 

'  Go  to  !  thou  evil  beast/  quod  he, 
'  I'll  settle  mine  account  with  thee  : 
'  Either  this  stick  shall  break  atwain, 
'  Or  I  will  clean  blow  out  thy  brain.' 
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Together  with  the  word,  he  hit : 
'Twas  words,  not  deeds  ;  nought  came  of  it. 
The  wolf  his  deadly  blow  foresaw, 
And  caught  the  stick  within  his  jaw. 

Monsieur  1'Abbe  gan  pull  and  chafe, 
Assayed  to  make  his  footing  safe : 
It  so  fell  out,  the  bank  fell  in  ; — 
The  priest  is  down  with  Isengrin. 

On  this  side,  view  a  startled  beast, 
On  that,  behold  a  breathless  priest ; 
Both  in  one  boat ;  yet,  soothe  to  sain, 
Wolf  was  the  safer  of  the  twain. 


His  Reverence  full  fast  gan  pray, 
The  psalms  of  penance  seven  would  say 
But  often  most  his  thought  ran  thus, 
Miserere  mei  Deus. 

In  evil  plight  I  doubtless  fare 
In  answer  to  my  people's  prayer, 
Whose  souls  I  starved  often  sithes, 
While  I  wex  fat  upon  their  tithes. 

Then  for  the  dead  men  ever  among 
Placebo  Domino  he  sung  : 
And  mindful  of  the  living  too, 
Recited  David's  Psalter  through. 
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The  psalms  now  ended,  most  and  least, 
Good  luck  awaited  man  and  beast. 
Seeing  the  panic-stricken  man, 
The  wolf  devised  a  cunning  plan. 

For  when  (the  Paternoster  ended) 
The  priest  arose,  things  unamended, 
When  saying,  Save  us  from  the  foe, 
Sed  liber  a  nos  a  malo, 

The  wolf  played  leap-frog  and  soon  found 
Himself  at  large  on  upper  ground, 
And  made  his  guiler  thus  his  jape, 
And  ready  ladder  to  escape. 

The  priest,  now  glad  o'er  everything, 
Laudate  Dominum  gan  sing, 
And  vowed  a  vow  that,  from  that  day, 
He  for  his  parishens  would  pray. 

The  neighbours  sought  the  place  and  found, 
And  lift  the  Abbe  safe  and  sound. 
But  ne'er  prayed  he,  be  it  confest, 
With  greater  zeal  than  then,  and  zest. 
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PROSE  OF  THE  ASS 

xiv  Cent. 
Orientis  partibus 

FROM  the  Country  of  the  East 
Ass  is  come  to  grace  our  feast, 
He,  that  winsome,  sturdy  beast, 
Apt  for  burthens,  most  or  least. 
Hey,  Dan  Burnel,  hey  ! 

Bred  and  born  on  Sychem  hill, 
Under  Reuben's  yoke  and  will, 
Ass  he  forded  Jordan's  rill, 
Lept  to  Bethlem  :  there  stood  still. 
Hey,  Dan  Burnel,  hey. 

Step  of  mule  to  him  is  low. 
So  with  kid  and  bounding  roe. 
Pit  against  him,  snail-pace  slow 
Midian  dromedaries  go. 
Hey,  Dan  Burnel,  hey. 

Gold  from  Araby,  of  yore, 
Myrrh  from  Saba,  incense  store 
On  his  burly  back  he  bore 
To  the  holy  manger-door. 
Hey,  Dan  Burnel,  hey. 
6 
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While  with  all  his  might  and  main 
He  will  draw  the  heavy  wain, 
Jaws  of  jack-ass  ne'er  disdain 
Common  fodder,  coarse  and  plain. 
Hey,  Dan  Burnel,  hey. 

Ears  of  barley  are  his  meat, 
Thistle-stalks  he  fain  will  eat, 
On  the  threshing-floor  his  feet 
Help  to  winnow  chaff  from  wheat. 
Hey,  Dan  Burnel,  hey. 

1  Ass  might  loiter  on  the  road, 
But  for  stick  with  gnarled  node, 
Or  for  timely  prick  of  goad 
On  his  hinder  parts  bestowed. 
Hey,  Dan  Burnel,  hey. 

1  Slave  to  yokel,  'twould  appear, 
Ass  is  mighty  long  of  ear  : 
Whither  turn  to  find  his  peer  ? 
Lord  of  donkey-dom  is  here. 
Hey,  Dan  Burnel,  hey. 

Amen,  Amen,  bray  again  : 
Eat  thy  belly-full  of  grain  : 
Amen  be  thy  merry  strain, 
Never  of  the  past  complain. 
Hey,  Dan  Burnel,  hey. 

1  Not  found  in  the  best  MSS. 
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THE  YOUNG  PRINCESS'  DEATH 

FROM  PROCOPII  FESTIVALE 
Es  fuhr gen  Acker  ein  grober  Baur1 

AN  acre-man  went  forth  to  plough, 
And  swink,  the  sweat  upon  his  brow, 
In  spring — March,  Averil,  or  May, 
When  flowerets  paint  the  meadow  gay  ; 
They  smiled  on  him,  in  flowerets'  way. 

This  ploughman  suffered  some  to  stand ; 
But  he  would  break  up  yonder  land. 
So  ruthlessly  with  plough-share  keen 
Began  to  fell,  on  stalk  so  green, 
Full  many  a  lily,  fair  and  sheen. 

Each  lily  bent  her  gentle  head, 
And  dropt  to  earth -ward,  good  as  dead. 
I  gazed  in  sorrow  on  the  sight, 
In  pity  of  these  flowerets  bright, 
And  would  have  saved  them,  if  I  might, 
85 
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Our  Prince  he  had  a  garden  fair, 
One  graceful  flower  stood  blooming  there, 
His  daughter  sheen,  with  smiling  cheer, 
Pure,  noble,  in  her  thirteenth  year, 
The  joyaunce  of  her  parents  dear. 

Defying  sentry,  watch  and  guard, 
Death,  grim  and  stern  stalked  thitherward, 
Stept  freely  through  the  Palace-hall, 
And  at  her  bower  gan  knock  and  call, 
And  struck  yon  maid,  alone  of  all. 

Come,  Christens,  to  this  room  of  woe, 
Or,  thoughtful,  to  the  meadow  go  : 
Two  roses  stand  upon  one  brere, 
The  one  in  bud,  the  other  sere  : 
Say,  which  will  sooner  woo  the  shear  ? 

A  traveller,  passing  by  that  way, 
Desirous  of  a  flower  gay, 
Will  cull  the  fresher  bloom,  certain, 
And  stretch  forth  hand  to  gather  fain 
Which  likes  him  better  of  the  twain. 

The  faded  rose  he  will  refuse, 
And  rather  will  the  rose-bud  chuse, 
Will  take  the  new,  the  old  let  be  : 
He  doeth  well,  so  thinketh  me, 
And  I  should  do  as  doeth  he. 
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THE  EARTH  IS  THE  LORD'S 
Ps.  xxiv.  i 

AFTER  GOETHE,  1749-1832 

Domini  est  terra,  est : 
All  is  His,  from  East  to  West, 
Northern  coast,  and  Southern  land 
In  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 
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BIRDS  IN  SPRING-TIME 

LlEDERLEXIKOM 

Voglein  singen,  Voglein  springen 

BIRDS  are  singing,  gaily  winging 
To  and  fro  from  bough  to  bough ; 

Spring-tide  bringeth  flowers  and  flingeth 
Blessings,  meat,  and  wheat  enow. 

Why  remember  bleak  December, 

Dearth,  and  want  ?    Come,  eat  your  fill 

Safe  on  cherry-tree  or  perry, 
From  the  fowler  fear  no  ill. 

Neither  Harry,  Jack,  nor  Marie 

Have  a  mind  for  pilfering  ; 
Blithe  on  berry,  make  you  merry. 

Why  so  quickly  on  the  wing  ? 

King  of  heaven,  who  hast  given 
Man  and  bird  the  breath  of  life, 

Thee  in  chorus  full  sonorous 
Sing  we  all  in  friendly  strife. 
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ALMSGIVING,  OR  DATE,  ET 
DABITUR   VOBIS 

K.  R.  HAGENBACH 
A  Is  einst  durch  Sachs  ens  reiche  Fluren 

THROUGH  Saxony's  fair  fields,  and  wide, 
With  Jonas  Luther  once  did  ride  : 
Behind  these  Doctors'  coach  there  ran 
A  gaberlunzie  beggar-man, 
At  jog-trot,  who,  with  breath  scarce  eny, 
Besought  their  Honours  for  a  penny. 
Quick  Luther's  hand  to  pocket  flew, 
And  out  of  scrip  two  Groschen  drew. 
He  flung  them,  smiling,  where  he  sat ; 
The  beggar  caught  them  in  his  hat. 
With  Jonas  matters  sped  less  fast. 
He  found  his  privy-purse  at  last, 
Untied  the  bag,  and  out-took  thence 
Coin  of  the  country,  farthings,  pence  ; 
But  first  must  scan,  with  eager  eyes, 
Their  colour,  ring,  weight,  worth  and  size, 
Then  dropt,  but  not  without  a  qualm, 
One  farthing  in  his  bedesman's  palm, 
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On  roll'd  the  Reverends,  and  the  coach, 
This  thesis  then  did  Jonas  broach  : 
'  Will  God  requite  our  alms,'  said  he, 
'  In  this  world,  or  in  that  to  be  ?  ' 
Then  Luther  laughed  in  little  space, 
And  chode  him  smartly,  face  to  face. 
*  Forget'st  thou,  Doctor,  God  will  own 
'  The  cheerful  giver,  him  alone  ? 
'  Lend  with  an  eye  but  to  reward, 
1  And  surely  forfeit  His  regard/ 
Poor  Jonas  blushed  for  shame.  I  trow, 
'Twas  Sunset :  and  the  after-glow 
His  latest  trace  of  blessing  shed, 
Accounting  for  the  crimson-red. 
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THE  PRUDENT  SHEPHERDESS 

FROM  DES  KNABEN  WUNDERHORN 

Ich  schlaf  allhie 

Shepherdess.     Lo  !  here  I  sleep 
Beside  my  sheep, 
On  bed  of  moss, 
For  gain  or  loss. 
Thy  hall  I  view  : 
'Tis  in  my  sight, 
To  speak  aright, 
Like  chilly  dew. 

At  prime  I  raise 
The  hymn  of  praise  : 
With  country  cries 
Resound  the  skies, 
My  meed  alone : 
The  mattin-hour 
With  golden  shower 
Doth  build  my  throne. 

King.     My  castle,  see, 
I  leave  for  thee ; 
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Dear  shepherdess, 
If  thou  say  '  Yes  ' 
My  sceptre  fine 
Shall  be  thy  crook  : 
And,  maiden,  look, 
All  mine  is  thine. 

SJiepherdess.     I  shepherdess, 

With  lightsomeness, 
Make  calm  reply 
Advisedly : 
Wife  seek  not  here  : 
Birds  of  a  feather 
Ay  flock  together  : 
Wed  but  thy  peer. 
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HISTORY  OF  NOE 

AVG.   KOPISCH,    1799-1853 
A  Is  Noah  aus  dem  Kasten  war 

WHEN  Noe  now  had  left  the  Ark, 

Came  God  and  said  *  Sir  Noe,  hark  ! 

'  Thy  sacrifice  hath  savour  sweet, 

'  So  I  will  grant  thee  favour  meet ; 

'  And,  since  thine  house  is  void  of  blame, 

'  Thou  may'st  thyself  thy  guerdon  name.' 

Then  answer'd  Noe  '  Good  my  Lord, 

*  By  water  set  I  little  hoard  : 

'  Because  that  sinners,  most  and  least, 

'  Were  drench'd  therein,  both  man  and  beast 

1  So  poor  and  aged  as  I  be, 

'  Some  other  drink  best  liketh  me.' 

To  Eden  God  did  Noe  bear, 
And  gave  him  thence  one  vine-stock  fair, 
With  good  advice  and  rede  no  less, 
And  said  'This  diligently  dress.' 
When  Noe  knew  the  vintner's  art, 
Glad  beat  that  patriarchal  heart. 
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And  straight  he  let  together  call 
His  wife,  and  sons,  and  daughters  all, 
And  planted  vineyard  round  about, 
(For  Noe  was  no  stupid  lout) 
Built  cellar,  and  the  vine-fat  press'd, 
And  fill'd  them  with  the  very  best. 

Good  Noe  he  was  able  well 
To  broach  now  this,  now  that  botte*!, 
And  blest  the  Lord,  as  to  the  leas 
He  drain'd  the  cup,  much  to  his  ease ; 
And  drank  and  lived,  the  deluge  o'er, 
Three  hundred  year  and  fifty  more. 

Hence  learn,  ye  wise  men,  every  one, 
That  gladsome  grape-juice  hurteth  none. 
Item,  let  no  good  friend  of  mine 
Dilute  with  water  wholesome  wine. 
For  man  and  beast,  erst  guilty  found, 
In  water,  not  in  wine,  were  drown'd. 
(Cetera  desunf) 
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A  LAST  RESOURCE 

J.  FlSCHART,  1578 
Wo  der  Arzt  nicht  meh  Kan 

UNTIL  the  Doctor  no  more  can, 
What  use  to  fetch  the  Clergyman? 
When  body-leech  hath  lost  his  skill, 
Then  summon  soul-leech,  an  ye  will. 
There  only  holy  oils  avail, 
Where  oils  of  'pothecary  fail. 
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CUCKOO    V.  NIGHTINGALE 

DOZEN  MlSCELLANEEN,  FROM  DBS 
K NAB  EN    WUNDERHORN 

Einmals  in  einem  tiefen  Thai 

ONE  day  within  a  hollow  dale, 
A  Cuckoo  and  a  Nightingale 

Agreed,  in  friendly  quarrel, 
That  he  who  sang  the  master-song, 
By  skill  or  luck,  withouten  wrong 

Should  carry  off  the  laurel. 

The  Cuckoo  said,  '  What  sayest  thou  ? 
'  Make  we  Sir  Ass  the  umpire  now, 

'  Dan  Burnel,  beast  of  burden  : 
'  With  pair  of  ears  (and  whose  so  long  ?) 
'  He  well  can  hear  our  either  song, 

1  And  give  the  winner  guerdon.' 

Before  the  judge  these  birdies  flew  : 
And  when  that  he  the  matter  knew, 

Soon  granted  was  their  pleasure. 
The  Nightingale  made  noble  song, 
Then  spake  the  Ass,  *  'Tis  far  too  long, 

'  One  cannot  catch  the  measure.' 
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Then  Cuckoo  sang  that  other  bird, 
A  false  fifth,  lesser  fourth,  or  third, 

With  voice  so  harsh  and  grating. 
The  Cuckoo  laughed  in  Cuckoo's  way. 
'That  liketh  me,'  quod  Ass,  'but  stay, 

'  'Tis  time  for  arbitrating.' 

*  Well  sungen  hast  thou,  Nightingale ; 
'  Yet  better,  Cuckoo,  thy  Chordle, 

'  And  perfect  quite  in  metre  : 
'  Hereon  I  stake  my  meat  and  fee, 
1  Sooth,  thou  hast  sung,  mejudice, 

'  The  master-song  and  sweeter.' 
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THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  V., 
OR  THE  PILGRIM  OF  ST.  JUST 

AVGVST  VON  PLATEN,  1796-1835 

Nacht  ist's,  und  Sturme  sausen  filr  und 
fur 

'Tis  night,  and  ever  among  the  storm  doth 

roar : — 
'  Good  Spanish  Monks,  un-spar  to  me  your 

door; 

1  Here  suffer  me  to  rest,  till  belfry-chime 
1  Awake  and  summon  me,  with  you,  to  Prime. 
'  Purvey  me  in  your  House  ('tis  all  I  crave) 
'  A  Cloister-man's  apparel,  and  a  grave, 
'  With  one  spare  cell,  for  Monk  I  fain  would 

be; 
'  Once  more  than  half  the  world  belong'd  to 

me. 

'  The  head,  that  now  submitteth  to  the  shears, 
'  Was  richly  diadem'd  in  former  years. 
'  The  shoulder,   stooping  cowl  and  cope  to 

wear, 

'  Was  clad  ere- while  in  Caesar-ermine  rare. 
'  Dead  to  the  world  I  live,  nay,  daily  die, 
'  And  like  mine  olden  empire,  ship-wreck'd 

lie.' 
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SHEPHERD-SONG 
ZACH ARIAS  LVNDT,  1608-1667 
Geht  zur  Weide,  Schdflein,  gehet 

MEAD-WARD,  sheep,  ye  must  be  going, 
Where  the  Zephyr  soft  is  blowing, 
Where  the  best  of  herbs  abound, 
Where  is  clearest  water  found. 

Where  the  cooling  rillets  sally, 
Fertilising  lawn  and  valley, 
'Fresh  yourselves  and  tarry  not : 
Mid-day  sun  is  over-hot. 

Whither  fancy  lead  you  yonder, 
Ye,  my  sheep,  may  gang  and  wander. 
Need  to-day  for  no  alarm, 
Wolf  can  do  no  manner  harm. 

Freely  roam  the  pasture  over, 
Nibbling  summer  honey-clover  : 
Phylax  is  a  trusty  hound, 
He  will  keep  you  safe  and  sound. 

Only,  while  yourselves  indulging, 
Let  your  bags  be  big  and  bulging : 
While  ye  glut  your  whim  and  will, 
See  my  milken-pail  ye  fill. 
7* 
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HANS  SACHS  TO  EVA 

RICHARD  WAGNER,  1810-1883 

A  Is  Eva  aus  dem  Paradies 

WHEN  Eva  was  from  Eden's  sward 
By  God  Almight  ejected, 

Bare-foot  she  felt  the  pebbles  hard, 
By  sandal  unprotected. 

'Twas  pain  and  grief  to  God 

To  see  her  go  unshod. 

So  to  his  Angel  call'd  he  soon, 
To  make  poor  Eve  a  pair  o*  shoon. 

Then  seeing  Adam  hurt  his  tone 

'Gen  many  a  sharp  and  flinty  stone, 
That  so  he  might  the  better  fare, 
He  too  must  boot  and  buskin  wear. 

O  Eva,  Eva,  frail  but  sweet, 

Believe  (avoiding  doubters) 
To  sole  thy  sons'  and  daughters'  feet 

Still  Angels  come  as  souters. 
Wert  thou  in  Eden  still, 
No  stone  could  do  thee  ill. 
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But  now,  through  thine  offence  of  yore, 
I  handle  thread,  last,  awl  and  bore, 
And  through  Sir  Adam's  sad  mistake, 
With  wax  of  cobbler,  shoes  I  make. 
Were  I  not  near,  thine  Angel  clear, 
Devil  might  be  suitor  here.  . 

O  Eva,  listen  to  my  moan, 
And  grief  beyond  example. 

Shoemaker's  handywork  alone 

The  world  'neath  foot  can  trample. 

But  for  an  Angel's  aid 

Such  work  had  been  ill-paid. 

He  saith  '  In  Eden  come  and  dwell : 
1  There  boot  and  shoe,  to  you  farewell ! ' 

Yet,  when  I  gain  that  heavenly  seat, 

The  earth  will  lie  below  my  feet ; 
In  rest  and  rue  Hans  Sachs,  a  shoe- 
Maker,  and  Po^t  thereto. 
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LET  WELL  ALONE 

ANON. 
Du  bist  mem,  ich  bin  dein 

THOU  art  mine,  and  thine  I  be : 

Know  it  for  a  certainty, 

Thou  art  lockt  up  in  the  chamber 

Of  my  heart,  like  pearl  in  amber. 

The  key  is  lost,  or  laid  aside  : 

So  where  thou  art,  therein  must  bide. 
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OF   DR.  JOH.  ANDREAS   EISEN 
BART,  1661-1727 

xviij  Cent.  FOLK-SONG 
Ich  bin  der  Doktor  Eisenbart 

MY  name  is  Doctor  Eisenbart, 
Well  versed  in  ^sculapius'  art : 
I  make  the  blind  go  gallop  fast, 
And  lame  recover  sight  at  last. 

At  Potsdam  I  trepanned  of  late 
The  Chef  to  Frederic  the  Great : 
With  axe  I  merely  stroked  his  head  : — 
The  poor  old  gaffer  since  is  dead. 

At  Ulm  I  greatly  eased  a  man  ; 
Forth  from  his  leg  an  issue  ran. 
What  vaccinate  him  ?    Not  a  bit : 
I  cured  my  friend  with  kitchen-spit. 

At  Langensals  I  saw  a  chap ; 

A  goitre-neck  was  his  mishap  : 

I  bound  his  throat  with  hempen  cord  : 

He's  now  at  rest,  believe  rny  word. 
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At  Ulm  'twas  next  I  saved  a  youth, 
Half  crazy  with  an  aching  tooth  ; 
I  moved  the  stump  with  pistol-shot  : 
'Tis  also  well  with  him,  God  wot. 

And  dog-cheap  is  my  cure,  dear  brother 
Once  try  me,  and  you'll  ne'er  try  other  : 
Some  leeches  need  a  full  year's  pay, 
And  speed  not ;  /  take  but  one  day. 

Such  is  my  plan  :  the  simplest,  best : 
Why  argue  more  ?  Probatum  est : 
My  means  are  drastic,  all :  and  that 
I  swear  upon  mine  M.D.  hat. 
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INVITATION    TO  THE  MARTIN- 
MAS-GOOSE 

SIMON  DACH'S  ZEITVERTREIBER,  1700: 
AS  GIVEN  IN  DES  KNABEN  WUN- 

DERHORN 

Wann  der  heilge  Sankt  Martin 

MARTIN,  when  through  thin  and  thick 
He  would  shun  a  Bishoprick, 
Hid  him  safe  from  sight  and  ken, 
In  a  goose  and  gander-pen, 
Till  some  gaggling  bird  let  out 
Secret  of  his  whereabout. 

Now,  because  that  Gick-gack-\ay 
Did  this  holy  man  bewray, 
Goose  in  pen  and  goose  on  grass 
Need  beware  of  Martin-mass. 
Silly  flock,  the  poulterer's  knife 
Seeketh  for  to  take  your  life. 

Keep  we  therefore,  as  'tis  right, 
Customs  old  on  Martin's  night, 
Bid  to  supper  on  this  fest 
Many  a  dear  and  welcome  guest 
Off  Saint  Martin's  goose  to  dine, 
Musick  with,  and  cooling  wine. 
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ST.  MARTIN'S  GOOSE 

WUNDERHORN 
Nach  Gras  wir  wollen  gehn 

To  grass  and  green  go  we, 

Where  birds  make  harmony. 

The  cuckoo  free 

With  melody 

Makes  hill  and  vale  resound  : 

Clack  goes  the  mill-wheel  round. 

The  miller  at  the  upper  mill 

Has  many  a  goose  of  grease  to  kill  ; 

O  goose,  thy  neck  out-stretch, 

And  home  we  will  thee  fetch. 

Of  all  the  fowl  beneath  the  Sun, 

Than  fatted  goose  is  better  none, 

With  two  broad-webbed  feet, 

And  lengthy  neck  thereto, 

Her  voice  is  passing  sweet ; 

Her  feet  are  yellow, 

Her  note  is  mellow, 

And  neck  as  long 

As  is  her  song  ; — 

Gick-gack,  gick-gack,  gick-gack  we  say 

Upon  St.  Martin's  holy-day. 
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WHAT  CAT'S  AVERSE  TO  FISH? 
WUNDERHORN 
Bins,  zwei,  drei 

i,  ij,  iij  : 

In  the  deanery 

On  the  table  stood  a  dish  ; 

Came  the  Cat  and  stole  the  fish, 

Came  the  hunter  and  full  smart 

Thrust  the  fork  through  Tabby's  heart, 

Cried  the  Cat,  '  Miow,  miow, 

'  I  go  stealing  no  more  now.' 
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THE  WEEPING  LOVER 

ANON. 
Hermann  auf  der  Treppe  sass 

HERMANN  sat  upon  the  stair, 
Hermann,  sorely  weeping  there. 
Said  the  nut-brown  maid,  '  Poor  lad, 

I  Hermann,  prithee,  why  so  sad  ? 

'  O  thou  bonny  Hermann.' 

'  Nigh  thee,  if  thou  so  permit, 
*  In  the  parlour  I  would  sit.' 
Spake  the  maiden,  fair  to  see, 
'  Why  not  ?  Hermann,  that  may  be : 
1  O  thou  bonny  Hermann.' 

Hermann  to  the  parlour  came, 
Sat  him  down,  but  wept  the  same, 
Said  the  nut-brown  maid,  '  Poor  lad, 
'  Hermann,  wherefore  still  so  sad  ? 
'  O  thou  bonny  Hermann.' 

I 1  would  kiss  thee,  maiden  mine, 
'  On  those  coral  lips  of  thine.' 

'  Kiss  my  poodle-pup,'  she  said, 
'  Anywhere  thou  wilt,  instead  : 
'  O  thou  noodle  Hermann.' 
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THE  SUN  AND  THE  ANIMALS 

CHIEFLY  JOH.  GOTTL.   WILLAMOR, 
1736-1777 

O  Sonne,  scheme  nicht  so  heiss 

UPON  a  sultry  summer's  day 

An  ass  was  overheard  to  say, 

1  Sun,  prithee,  moderate  thy  beams, 

'  Exceeding  fierce  they  be,  me  seems, 

'  I  sweat  and  go  so  faint  withal 

1  That  'neath  my  load  I'm  like  to  fall.' 

That  self-same  hour  there  also  spake 

An  indolent  old  spotted  snake : 

'  I  thank  thee,  Sun,  and  only  ask 

'  Here  in  thy  welcome  heat  to  bask 

4  And  sleep  and  slumber  all  day  long.' 

Then  quoth  an  owlet  «  O  how  strong 

'  These  noon-day  rays  !  Pray,  Phoebus,  spare 

'  This  flood  of  light  and  dazzling  glare. 

'  No  nook  nor  corner  can  I  find. 

1  Come,  veil  thy  face,  or  I  be  blind.' 

Hard-by  ('twas  still  about  mid-day) 

A  thrifty  field-mouse  thus  gan  say, 

'  More  power  to  ye,  O  Sun  benign, 

'  To  ripen  wheat  for  garners  mine  ! ' 

Thus  spake  these  creatures,  great  or  small, 

Mouse,  owlet,  snake  and  jackass,  all. 

Dan  Sol,  he  heard  them  every  one, 

But  heedless  still  went  shining  on, 
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SPRING-COMFORT 

L.  UHLAND,  1787-1862 

Was  sagst  du>  Herz,  in  solchen  Tagen 

WHAT  say'st  thou,  heart,  on  such  a  day, 
When  very  thorns  bear  roses  gay  ? 
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NATURAM  EXPELLAS  FURCA, 
TAMEN  USQUE  RECUR  RET 

W.  VON  GOETHE,  1749-1832 
Ein  grosser  Teich  war  zugefroren 

A  GOODLY  pond  was  frozen  o'er. 
Beneath  sat  froggies  by  the  score. 
Beyond  their  power  to  croak  or  leap, 
But  yet  they  vow'd  in  anguish  deep, 
Could  they  but  to  the  surface  spring, 
Like  nightingales  henceforth  to  sing. 
The  Zephyr  blew ;  the  ice  gan  melt : 
Up  came  the  frogs,  and  proud  they  felt, 
Sat  far  and  wide  upon  the  shore, 
But  croaked  the  same  as  heretofore. 
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OF  THE  BUSY  BURN 
G.  CHR.  DIEFFENBACH 

Was  eilst  du  so  ? 

1  WHY  respite  spurn, 
*  Thou  merry  burn, 

*  Adown  the  verdant  dell  ? 
'  Here,  prithee,  stay, 
'  And  with  me  play, 

'  That  love  thee  passing  well.' 
1  Nay,  nay,'  quod  he, 
'  That  cannot  be, 

'  No  time  have  I  for  play, 
'  Too  much  on  hand 
'  To  rest  and  stand ; 

'  Long  journey  mine  to-day. 

'  I  stop  for  nil 

'  To  turn  the  mill  ' 

'  Down  yonder  in  the  dale. 
'  I  toil  and  swink 
(  To  give  sweet  drink 

'  To  lilies  of  the  vale. 
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'  There  lambkins  small 
'  Await  me  all ; 

'  For  me  athirst  they  bleat, 
1  Until  I  bring, 
'  Fresh  from  the  spring, 

'  Clear  water  purling  fleet. 

1  Then  I  must  aid 
1  The  laundry-maid, 

'  And  bathe  her  household  stuff, 
'  Until  it  shine 
'  Snow-white  and  fine — 

'  Have  I  not  work  enough  ? 
'  Child,  have  good  day, 
*  I  must  away, 

'  My  matters  to  fulfil, 
'  The  sea  is  far, 
1  My  minutes  are 

'  Too  precious  to  be  still.' 
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WINTER'S  FLIGHT 

ANON. 
Dem  Winter  wird  der  Tag  zu  lang 

To  Winter  seemeth  day  too  long, 
A-dread  of  sing-birds'  merry  song, 
To  him  their  carols  sound  un-lief, 
And  every  sight  is  cause  for  grief. 
He  fli'th  before  warm  sunshine  fain, 
His  own  long  shadows  give  him  pain. 
He  wandereth  both  night  and  morn 
O'er  land,  and  bud,  and  grass-green  corn, 
1  Where  is  my  silver  robe  of  snow, 
'And  hat,  with  diamond-dust  aglow?' 
He,  shy  as  any  beggar-man, 
Is  off  as  quickly  as  he  can. 
And  in  his  train  play  young  and  old, 
In  air,  in  water,  wood  and  wold. 
Shrill  pee-wits  cry,  loud  cuckoos  sing, 
Cock-chafers  drone,  bees  hum  on  wing. 
Nay,  to  complete  the  game  and  joke, 
At  Easter,  e'en  the  frog  will  croak. 
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GOOD  ADVICE  TO   PREACHERS 

K.  R.  HAGENBACH,  BORN  1801 

Erasmus  Alber freundlich  bat 

ERASMUS  ALBER,  once  in  need 
Of  sound  advice,  sought  Luther's  rede, 
How  he  might  best  acquit  him,  since 
He  soon  must  preach  before  the  Prince. 

Said  Luther,  '  Make  it,  to  an  hair, 
'  As  if  but  yokels  present  were  : 
'  Sauce,  good  for  Peasant-folk,  I  trow 
'  For  Princes,  eke,  is  good  enow. 

'  My  custom  is  to  treat  an  Earl 
'  No  better  than  I  would  a  churl : 
'  Yet  learned  Philip,1  sooth  to  say, 
'  I  wish  him  often  far  away. 

1  Yet  he  and  I  together  speak 
'  In  Latin,  Hebrew,  German,  Greek  : 
'  Tis  such  display  of  book-lore,  that 
'  E'en  God  is  wonder-struck  thereat.' 

1  Melancthon,  to  wit. 
8* 
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SPRING-SONG 

LlEDERLEXIKON 

A  lie  Vogel  sind  schon  da 

ALL  the  birds  are  back  again, 

Birds  of  every  feather  : 
Lithe  and  listen  how  they  sing, 
Piping,  trilling,  carolling, 
'  Primavera?  Welcome  !  Spring, 
Spring  and  song  together. 

O  how  happy,  one  and  all, 
Hither,  thither  flying ! 
Starling,  mavis,  merle  I  hear : 
Finch,  and  all  the  winged  queere 
Wish  thee  well  an  happy  year, 
Health  and  wealth  supplying. 

Lay  we  lesson  well  to  heart, 

Taught  by  bird  on  berry  : 
Be  we  glad  and  debonaire, 
Glad  as  fowl  aloft  in  air, 
In-door,  out-door,  everywhere 
Singing  blithe  and  merry. 
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CUCKOO  AND  STARLING 
A  DIALOGUE 

Der  Kukuk  sprach  mit  einem  Staar 

A  CUCKOO  on  a  country  down 

Said  to  a  Starling,  fresh  from  town, 
C.  '  What  say  the  people  in  the  city 

'  About  us  Songsters,  and  our  ditty  ? 

1  What  think  they  of  the  Nightingale  ?  ' 
S.    '  Why,  all  pronounce  him  sans  pareil? 
C.  '  And  how  about  the  Lark  ?  '  cried  he. 
S.    *  Well  liked  by  the  majority.' 
C.  '  What  of  the  Blackbird?  tell  me  true.' 
S.    *  He  is  a  favourite  with  a  few.' 
C.  '  Now  must  I  further  ask,'  quod  he, 

'  What  say  the  multitude  of  me  ?  ' 
S.    Replied  the  Star,  '  I  cannot  say ; 

*  None  mention  thee.' 
C.  '  Then,  to  repay 

'  Such  deep  ingratitude,  I  go, 

'  And  henceforth  mine  own  trumpet  blow. 
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GOLIAS  AND  DAVID 

LlEDERLEXIKON,    NO.    380 

War  einst  ein  Riese  Goliath 

THERE  was  a  Giant  G61ias, 

A  formidable  wight, 
He  wore  a  helmet  wrought  of  brass, 

With  tassels  featly  dight, 
And  eke  a  coat  of  heavy  gold  : — 
His  other  gear  need  not  be  told. 

His  bearded  chin  ; — the  people  shook 
With  trembling  sore  and  fear, 

For  he  by  nature  had  a  look 
Forbidding,  grim,  severe. 

His  falchion,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 

Was  like  unto  a  weaver's  beam. 

His  bones  were  big  as  those  of  horse, 

And  forehead  bold  withal, 
His  mouth-piece  huge  and  wondrous  coarse, 

Though  brain-pan  marvellous  small. 
He  struck  at  random  in  a  crowd, 
A  boaster  and  a  braggart  loud. 
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The  host  of  Israel  to  scorn, 

Thus  came  he  every  day, 
'  Where  is  the  man,  of  woman  born, 

'  Dare  join  me  in  the  fray  ? 

*  Morn,  noon,  or  night,  let  such  come  on, 
'And  he  shall  gnaw  the  grass  anon.' 

Then  came  a  youth  in  shepherd-smock ; 

A  comely  youth  and  blive, 
Had  nought  in  hand  but  oaken  stock 

With  sling  and  pebbles  five. 
'Thou  com'st,'  quoth  he,  'with  spear  and 
sword, 

*  I  in  the  Name  of  God  my  Lord.' 

He  slang  and  smote  the  man  in  mail, 

Upon  his  forehead  bold  ; 
The  boastful  Giant,  top  o'er  tail, 

Fell  forward  on  the  mould. 
Then  David  ran  and  severed 
The  Giant's  body  from  his  head. 

Learn,  ne'er  to  trust  in  helm  of  brass, 

Nor  yet  in  tassels  fine : 
Boast,  and  no  good  can  come  to  pass. 

Witness  the  Philistine : 
From  little  David  learn  aright 
The  secret  of  success  in  fight. 
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THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

AFTER  JUST  GEORG  SCHOTTEL, 
1612-1676 

Part  j 
Wenn  beginnt  des  Friihlings  Schein 

SPRING  is  come  again  with  showers, 
What,  I  wonder,  are  his  dowers  ? 

Bowers  and  flowers. 
Whenas  Spring  is  spent  and  worn, 
What  hath  Summer  in  his  horn  ? 

Hay  and  corn. 
When  the  Sun  is  in  decline, 
What  the  gifts  of  Autumn  fine  ? 

Fruit  and  wine. 

When  the  polar  winds  do  blow, 
What  is  Winter's  Nuncio  ? 

Ice  and  snow. 

Snow  and  ice,  or  corn  and  hay, 
Wine  and  fruit,  or  flowret  gay, 
Are  the  blessings  that  they  bring, 
Severally  on  their  wing, 
Winter,  Summer,  Autumn,  Spring. 
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Part  ij 

At  Christmas,  bells  go  ding-dong ; 

Sky-larks,  at  Easter,  sing  song. 

At  Whitsun,  merry  crickets 

Make  musick  in  the  thickets. 

At  Michaelmas,  the  Peasant-throng 

Sing  Harvest-home  and  Vintage-song. 

Winter  with  his  breezes 

Freezes  and  dis-eases : 

And  yet  Yule,  though  so  cool, 

Giveth  snow,  warm  as  wool. 

Spring-time  makes  us  merry, 

Blithe  as  bird  on  berry. 

Welcome  guest  and  comer 

Find  we  eke  in  Summer. 

Yet  e'en  Jiily-clover 

Soon  is  past  and  over. 

August  sickle,  Autumn  scythe, 

Felleth  grass  and  flowret  blithe. 

Yet  the  wheat,  or  other  grain, 

Sown  in  earth,  shall  spring  again. 
And  thus  for  good  reasons 
We  love  the  Four  Seasons. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC,  MAID  OF 
ORLEANS 

SCHILLER,  1759-1805 
Lebt  wohl,  ihr  Berge 

FAREWELL  !  ye  hills,  and  pastures,  dear  to  me  ! 
Old  haunts  and  peaceful  vales,  farewell  to  ye  ! 
Joan  may  no  more  among  you  roam  nor  dwell : 
She  biddeth  you  her  last  and  long  farewell. 
Grow,  meadows,  watered  by  these  hands  !   Ye 

treen, 

That  erst  I  planted,  wax  you  gay  and  green  ! 
Farewell !  each  grot,  and  cool,  refreshing  well, 
And  Echo,  pleasing  mouth-piece  to  our  dell, 
Which  answered  oft  my  pastoral  refrain  ! 
Joan  goes  away,  nor  may  return  again. 

0  scenes  of  many  a  tranquil  day,  of  yore, 

1  leave  you,  every  one,  for  evermore. 

Go,  scatter  you,  poor  lambkins   mine,  o'er 

wold  : 
With  herdess  none  to  feed  the  flock  a- fold ; 
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For  other  sheep  have  I  to  tend  afar, 

In  jeopardy,  on  bloody  fields  of  war. 

The  Spirit's  voice,  His  call  is  loud  and  clear  ; 

No  idle  freak,  no  human  will  is  here. 

'Tis  He,  from  heaven  who  once  to  Moses 

came 

On  Horeb  Mount,  in  burning  bush  a-flame, 
With  charge  to  stand  before  King  Pharaoh  ; 
Who  chose  old  Jesse's  son,  long  time  ago, 
A  shepherd  boy,  to  be  a  man  of  war, — 
(Dear  to  the  heart  of  God  we  herd-folk  are) — 
He  spa*ke  to  me  beneath  this  leafy  tree, 
1  Go,  thou  on  earth  must  witness  bear  to  Me  : 

'  In  brazen  mail  thy  maiden  body  lace, 

'  Thy  tender  breast  in  iron  cuirass  encase. 

'  The  love  of  man  may  not  thine  heart  enchain 

*  With  sinful  fire  of  idle  lust  and  vain. 

'  No  bridal  crown  upon  thy  locks  shall  rest ; 

'  No  darling  children  hang  upon  thy  breast. 

'  Yet  will  I  grant  thee  military  fame, 

'  And  magnify,  o'er  woman-kind,  thy  name. 

'  For  when  in  fight  the   bravest   hold   their 

breath, 

'  When  France  lies  at  the  very  door  of  death, 
'  By   thee  mine    Oriflamme   shall    then    be 

borne ; 
'  And  thou,  like  reaper  in  a  field  of  corn, 
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'  Shalt  fell  the  haughty  victor  with  thy  steel, 
'Upset  his  luck,  and  turn  Dame  Fortune's 

wheel, 
*  Save  France,  and   freedom  to  her  heroes 

bring, 
'  Deliver  Rheims,  and  crown  thy  Lord  the 

King.' 

Nay,  more.     In  pledge  and  promise  of  His 

love, 

God  sendeth  me  this  helmet  from  above. 
With  strength  divine  this  steel  my  soul  hath 

dight, 

And  flamed  my  bosom  with  Angelick  might. 
'Twill  bear  Joan  onward  to  the  battle-throng, 
With  tempest-fury  urging  her  along  : — 
I  hear  the  battle-cry,  the  din,  the  fray, 
The  prancing  war-horse,  and  the   trumpet- 
bray. 
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THE  POOR  MAN 

WUNDERHORN 
Der  Himmel  ist  mein  Hut 

HEAVEN  is  my  hat  o'erhead, 
Earth  the  shoe  whereon  I  tread, 
Holy  Cross  my  sword  in  hand, 
All  men's  love  I  thus  command. 
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THE  MERRY  MONTH  OF  MAY 

C.    A.    OVERBECK,    1755-1821 
Komm,  lieber  Mai,  und  mache 

COME  May,  thou  welcome  tide-a, 

Deck  green  the  trees  anew, 
And  by  the  river-side-a, 

Call  forth  the  violet  blue. 
We  long  to  end  our  sadness, 

And  see  a  flower  agen. 
Dear  May,  'twould  bring  us  gladness, 

But  once  to  walk  the  glen. 

True,  Yole  is  full  of  frolick, 
And  hath  his  own  delight  : 

By  morn  in  snow  to  rollick, 
To  play  at  games  by  night, 

As  Hoodman-blind,  or  Pledges, 
To  build  the  house  of  card, 

Or  ride  abroad  in  sledges 

O'er  ice-bound  road,  and  hard. 
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Yet,  when  the  birds  be  singing, 

When  green  the  meadows  spring, 
And  all  with  laughter  ringing, 

Tis  far  more  pleasant  thing. 
Then,  May,  awake  from  slumber, 

Come,  myriad  roses  bring, 
With  nightingales  in  number, 

And  cuckoo-birds  on  wing. 
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SHEPHERD'S  SUNDAY-SONG 

L.  UHLAND,  1787-1862 

Das  ist  der  Tag  des  Herrn 

THE  Lord's  own  day  is  here  : 
While,  lone  afield,  I  watch  and  wake, 
One  single  mattin-bell  doth  break 

The  stillness,  far  and  near. 

In  worship  here  I  bend  the  knee. 
Sweet  awe  !  mysterious  be-stir  ! 
When  many  an  unseen  worshipper 

In  service  joins  with  me. 

The  welkin  far  and  near 
In  bright  and  festal  garb  is  clad  : 
As  if  to  ope  her  portals,  glad 

The  Lord's  own  day  is  here. 
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MINNE  AND  MEISTER  SINGERS 

ENLIGHTENED  SAYINGS  OF  THE 

'  DARK  AGES  ' 

xiij-xv  Cent. 

(j)  FULL  many  little  men  through  pride 
On  tip-toe  stand,  on  tip-toe  stride. 

(ij)  Fortune  is  like  unto  a  ball ; 
Who  flieth,  let  him  mind  a  fall. 

(iij)  Oft  I  dislike  (withouten  leasing) 
The  folk  to  whom  I  am  displeasing. 

(iv)  Full  often  sithes  we  praise  the  dead, 
Whose  praise  in  life  we  left  unsaid. 

(v)  All  do  as  right  in  their  own  eyes : 
Hence  fools  be  plentiful  as  flies. 

(vj)  Heart  weepeth  oft  and  many  a  tide, 
When  smiling  face  doth  sorrow  hide. 
9 
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(vij)  A  trusty  friend  in  time  of  need, 
And  proven  sword  are  gold  indeed. 

(viij)  The  fool  will  praise  the  Cuckoo's  note 
'Bove  finest  harp  or  sweetest  rote. 

(ix)  A  grievous  blunder  many  make, 
Who,  'stead  of  Virtue,  Beauty  take. 

(x)  One  made  his  upper-story  grand, 

Yet  built  the  ground-work  on  the  strand. 
No  greater  fool  in  all  the  land. 

(xj)  False  note  is  sometimes  heard  on  horn. 
Unmix'd  with  chaff,    where   yet  grew 

corn  ? 
And  ne'er  is  rose  without  a  thorn. 

(xij)  Who  knows  himself,  he  only  can 
Be  rightly  call'd  a  prudent  man. 

(xiij)  Who  daub  their  neighbours'  name  with 

ink, 

Short-sighted  are  they,  so  me  think  : 
For  as  men  brew,  so  must  they  drink. 
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THE  BELLS  AT  SPEIER 

MAX  VON  OER,  1806-1846 

Zu  Speier  im  letzten  Hauselein 

I 

AT  Speier's  towns-end,  in  hovel  poor, 
An  old  man  lay,  death  at  his  door  : 
Hard  was  his  bed,  and  blanket  thin, 
Tears  trickled  fast  o'er  cheek  and  chin. 

In  hour  of  need,  no  help  for  him, 
Save  help  of  death,  that  tyrant  grim  : 
When  death  had  shot  the  fatal  dart, 
One  groan  did  soul  from  body  part. 

Though  tongue-tied  long,  the  Kaisar  bell 
Rang  of  itself  a  solemn  knell : 
Then  every  belfry,  great  and  small, 
Gan  chime  in  chorus,  one  and  all. 

Through  Speier  report,  like  wild-fire,  spread, 
The  Emperor  to-day  is  dead  : 
The  Kaisar  gone ;  it  must  be  true. 
Yet  where  and  when,  nobody  knew 
9* 
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II 

At  Speier,  imperial  city  old, 
One  lay  upon  a  couch  of  gold, 
Dim-eyed,  weak-handed,  scant  alive, — 
'Tis  th'  Emperor  Henry,  number  five. 

The  Varlets  hurry  to  and  fro  : 
The  Monarch's  pulse  is  weak  and  slow. 
When  death  had  shot  the  fatal  dart, 
One  groan  did  soul  and  body  part. 

Though  tongue-tied  long,  the  common  bell, 
The  bell  for  paupers,  toll'd  the  knell : 
From  other  belfries  ne'er  a  tone. 
This  toll'd  and  toll'd  and  toll'd  alone. 

'Twas  asked  in  Speier,  '  Pray,  whose  the  soul 
'  For  whom  the  bell  to-day  doth  toll  ? 
'  Who  can  the  sinful  beggar  be  ?  ' 
'  'Tis  Rabenstein,  sir  :  none  but  he.' 
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TAKE  IT  IN  EARNEST  OR  IN 
JEST 

NlKOLAVS   ROSTHIVS,   LlEBLICHE 

GALLIARDEN,  1593 
Bin  Mdgdleinjnng  gefdllt  mir  wohl 

A  MAIDEN  young,  to  please  my  soul, 
Must  be  an  old-maid  white  as  coal ; 
Bright-eyed  and  blear,  and  down  her  back 
Wear  golden  hair,  like  raven  black, 

Her  breast  be  smooth  as  rumpled  gown, 
With  skinny  shoulders,  soft  as  down  : 
I'de  praise  and  blame  the  lovely  fright, 
With  pallid  lips  of  purple  bright. 

Snow-white  her  swarthy  arm  must  be, 
And  nimble  as  a  snail  be  she : 
Speak  friendly  as  a  kennell'd  dog, 
And  stand  or  walk  genteel  as  hog. 

T'ward  such  a  maid  my  leanings  are ; 
To  hold  her  close,  yet  keep  her  far ; 
No  more  to  love,  for  ever  and  ay  ; 
God  take  her  soon  !  I  only  pray. 
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TRUST  IN  PROVIDENCE 

GOETHE,  1749-1832 
Du  Bdchlein,  silber-hell  und  klar 

1  THOU  river,  bright  and  silver-clear, 
'  Why  hurry  onward,  year  by  year  ? 
1  Bank-side  I  stand,  and  oft,  as  now, 
'  Ask,  Whence,  and  whither  goest  thou  ?  ' 

'  My  birth  was  in  the  darksome  fell, 
'  My  course  through  moss  and  flowery  dell 
1  The  image  of  the  sky  deep-blue 
'  Is  painted  on  my  mirrour  true. 

(  Thus  child-like  joy  is  mine,  not  care  : 
'  I  flow  along,  but  know  not  where  : 
1  Sure,  He,  who  called  me  from  the  fell, 
'  Will  be  my  Guide  ;  that  trow  I  well. 
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WATER   V.  WINE 

FROM  DBS  KNABEN  WUNDERHORN 

Ich  weiss  mir  ein  Liedlein  hiibsch  undfein 

I  KNOW  a  pretty  song,  and  fine, 
As  touching  Water,  touching  Wine ; 
The  old,  unending  feud,  and  quarrel 
'Twixt  wine  and  water,  well  and  barrel. 

Thus  Wine  began  :  So  brave  I  be, 
Men  carry  me  o'er  land  and  sea  : 
Chief  butler  draws  me  out  of  cellar, 
That  men  may  drink  good  Muscatellar. 

Then  Water  spake  :  So  brave  I  be, 
I  run  through  every  country  free ; 
My  streamlet,  past  the  mill-house  flowing, 
Doth  set  the  merry  mill-wheel  going. 

Then  answered  Wine  :  So  brave  I  be, 
Men  glass  and  goblet  fill  of  me  : 
And,  sweet  or  sour,  prince  and  peasant 
Drain  kilderkins  of  wine  incessant. 
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Then  Water  spake  :  So  brave  I  be, 
For  cooking  men  make  use  of  me  : 
All  week,  without  me,  there's  no  making 
Of  sodden  meat ;  no  tub,  no  baking. 

Then  answered  Wine  :  So  brave  I  be, 

On  battle-field  the  wine-flask  see. 

I  slake  the  thirst  of  warrior  weary, 

And  make  both  Earl  and  churl  fare  cheery. 

Then  Water  spake :  So  brave  I  be, 
In  bath-room  folk  have  need  of  me  : 
There  many  a  lovely  maid  and  daughter 
Lave  in  my  cold  or  tepid  water. 

Then  answered  Wine  :  So  brave  I  be, 
Men  doff  the  hat  in  awe  to  me, 
As  Lord-Mayor,  Councillors,  and  laymen 
Down  in  the  Cellars  old  of  Bremen. 


Then  Water  spake  :  So  brave  I  be, 
With  fire  I  greatly  disagree  : 
By  pump  and  pail,  with  speed  amazing 
I  cottage  save  or  castle  blazing. 

Then  answered  Wine  :  So  brave  I  be, 
Love  languisheth  apart  from  me : 
Saith  proverb,  '  Sober  truth,  and  very, 
'  Is  found  in  wine,  when  men  make  merry.' 
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Then  Water  spake  :  So  brave  I  be ; 
At  Nurenberg  that  quaint  citie, 
Go  view  my  wave  with  skill  and  cunning 
From  paps  of  mermaid-fountain  running. 

Then  answered  Wine :  So  brave  I  be, 
I  spring  from  marble-fountain  free, 
Wrhat  time  new  Kaiser  people  crown  all 
At  Frankfort  in  the  Romer  town-hall. 

Then  Water  spake :  So  brave  I  be, 
The  earth  is  circled  by  my  sea. 
Where  go  the  great  or  lesser  galleys, 
Nay,  Sun  and  Moon  tread  o'er  mine  alleys. 

Then  answered  Wine :  So  brave  I  be, 
For  use  in  Church,  priest  hallows  me, 
Sweet  sacramental  Cup  supplying 
To  folk  in  health,  and  folk  a-dying. 

Then  Water  spake  :  So  brave  I  be, 
In  Church  men  also  honour  me  ; 
To  me  the  font-stone  is  beholden, 
Beyond  the  price  of  guinea  golden. 

Then  answered  Wine :  So  brave  I  be, 
Each  garden  hath  a  vinery. 
Yet  I  am  hacked  and  hewn,  grape-laden 
By  many  a  man  and  dainty  maiden. 
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Then  Water  spake :  So  brave  I  be, 
Thy  root  is  watered  oft  by  me : 
And,  were  it  not  that  I  ran  thither, 
Thou  speedily  would'st  droop  and  wither. 

Then  answered  Wine  :  Well,  thou  hast  right ; 
I  am  the  Knave  and  thou  the  Knight : 
Thou  hast  the  mastery,  by  marry  ; 
Depart  in  peace  ;  no  longer  tarry. 

Again  'gan  Water  :  Hast  not  learnt, 
Thou  by  the  Sun  had  else  been  burnt  ? — 
More  words  had  doubtless  passed  betwixt  them, 
But  came  mine  Host  just  then,  and  mixt  them. 
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THE  PUBLIC 

LUDWIG  ROBERT 

Das  Publikum  das  ist  ein  Mann 

HAUS  SCHATZ 

THE  public,  sir,  it  is  a  man, 
That  knoweth  all,  but  nothing  can. 
The  public,  sir,  it  is  a  wife, 
That  liveth  but  to  waste  her  life. 
The  public,  sir,  it  is  a  boy, 
Now  keen  on  this,  now  that  new  toy. 
The  public,  sir,  it  is  a  maid, 
O'erworked  (saith  she)  but  underpaid. 
The  public,  sir,  it  is  a  churl, 
Purblindly  swearing  by  his  Earl. 
The  public,  all  folk  whatsoever, 
So  silly,  yet  so  shrewd  and  clever. 
My  song,  I  trust,  will  nettle  none. 
The  public,  sir,  is  more  than  one. 
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SPRING'S  BALL  TO  THE   BIRDS 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  v.  FALLERSLEBEN, 
1798-1874 

Frilhling  sprach  zu  der  Nachtigall 

SAID  Spring  to  Philomel,  '  A  ball 
'  I  give  you  birds  within  my  hall : 
4  Bid  them  welcome,  one  and  all, 
*  All  the  fowl-tribe,  great  or  small, 
'  All  the  birds  together.' 

A  flock  of  birds  with  glee  and  song 
Anon  within  the  ball-room  throng  ; 
Peewit,  starling,  raven,  jay, 
Black-bird,  stork,  kite,  cuckoo  grey, 
Throstle,  finch  and  siskin. 

They  dance  on  bank  of  fragrant  thyme, 
In  sunshine,  mid  perfiime  of  lime, 
Quaffing  nectar-cups  of  spice, 
Tasting  dainties,  free  of  price, 
Rare  and  costly  viands. 
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When  Eve  drew  nigh,  and  day  'gan  fail, 
Spake  Chaunticleer  to  Nightingale, 
*  Ere  the  feast  be  at  the  best, 
'  Night  will  drive  us  home  to  rest, 
*  Birds  of  every  feather. 

'  But  first  'tis  right  to  drink  a  toast 
1  In  honour  of  our  worthy  Host. 
'  Argal,  Cock-a-doodle-do ! 
1  Birds,  be  grateful  all  of  you. 
4  Long,  long  life  to  Spring-time  ! ' 
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HONI  SOIT   QUI  MAL   Y  PENSE 

L.  TIECK,  1773-1853 
Mise  Kdtzchen  ging  spazieren 
HOIST  ON  HER  OWN  PETARD 

PUSS-CAT,  as  she  went  a-walking 
O'er  the  ledges  one  fine  day, 
To  a  dove-house  took  her  way, 
Not  averse  from  pigeon-stalking. 
Slily  through  the  slot  she  stole ; 
Yet  arriving  at  her  goal, 
Pussy's  appetite  'gan  falter, 
For  a  death-trap,  set  for  stoat, 
Caught  and  held  her  by  the  throat. 
Cat  must  dangle  from  a  halter, 
And  her  dying  speech  was  '  Trow 
*  Ne'er  in  thievish  ways — Mi-ow  '. 
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HARVEST-HOME 

Sicheln  schallen,  A  ehren  fallen 

SCYTHES  are  slashing,  barley  crashing 

At  the  sickle-sound. 
Every  damsel's  bonnet 
Hath  a  blue-flower  on  it : 

Joy  is  all  around. 

Sickle  ringeth,  maiden  singeth 

By  the  merry  scythe, 
Till  the  moonlight  gleaming, 
Wake  o'er  stubble  beaming, 

Song  of  harvest  blithe. 

All  is  springing,  all  is  singing, 

All  that  may  or  can  : 
Harvest-bread  each  taketh 
With  his  mate,  and  breaketh, 

Maid  and  countryman. 

Hans  and  Mickle  sharpen  sickle, 

Trill  an  olden  lay, 
Mow  and  then  go  flying, 
Sheaf  and  shock  a-tying, 

Neither  stop  nor  stay. 
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Scythes  are  slashing,  wheat-ear  crashing 

At  the  sickle-ring  : 
Empty  stand  our  flagons  ; 
Up,  and  off  in  wagons, 

Harvest-home  to  sing ! 
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PHCENIX-BIRD 

SEE     WVNDERHORN 

Phoenix,  der  edle  Vogel  werth 

PHCENIX,  that  noble  bird  of  worth, 
Hath  not  his  peer  in  all  the  earth. 
A  golden  neck-lace  he  doth  wear, 
With  plumage  rich  of  purple  rare, 
Upon  his  head  a  crown  hath  he, 
His  throne  is  on  the  tallest  tree, 
His  home  within  the  wilderness. 
The  birds  seek  to  him,  more  and  less, 
And  love  to  gather  him  full  free 
Frankincense-store  and  spicery, 
With  sticks  from  aromatick  trees  ; 
A  nest  they  build  him  out  of  these. 
Thereon  he  spreadeth  plume  and  feather, 
Now  up,  now  down,  in  sunny  weather. 
When  he  hath  lit  his  frankincense, 
The  fire  leapeth  up  from  thence. 
Yet  flames  may  glow  and  glut  their  will, 
But  he  will  suffer  and  be  still. 
10 
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Then  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
A  small  glow-worm  is  gendered, 
Eft-soon  a  bird  of  like  nattire, 
E'en  as  that  other,  clean  and  pure. 
So  Christ,  the  heav'nly  Phoenix  here, 
On  earth  He  dwelt  without  His  peer. 
He,  like  an  Eagle  strong,  did  quell 
The  might  of  death,  sin,  Satan,  hell. 
His  Godhead  is  that  golden  hue ; 
Our  life  is  to  His  death-throe  due. 
He  top  a  purple  robe  hath  worn, 
And  carried  coronal  of  thorn. 
Of  very  love,  in  tender  wise, 
He  died  a  free  burnt-sacrifice, 
Was  buried  too  in  manner  meet 
With  costly  spices,  rich  and  sweet. 
E'en  so  our  royal  Phoenix  lay 
Entomb'd  until  the  thirden  day. 
Then,  of  the  eternal  Father  born, 
He  rose  to  life  on  Easter-morn. 
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THE  iij  KINGS'  SONG 

WUNDERHORN 

Gott  so  wo  lien  wir  lob  en  und  ehren 

GOD  willing,  let  us  praise  aright 
The  Kings  three  and  their  Starlet  bright. 
Along  they  ride,  in  haste  the  while, 
In  xxx  days  cccc  mile. 
These  strangers  at  his  gate  in  awe 
King  Herod  through  a  window  saw. 
'  Good  masters,  what  your  errand,  say.' 
'  To  Bethlem,  sir,  we  take  our  way, 
'  For  there  a  maiden,  blest  on  earth, 
'  Hath  to  a  man-child  given  birth.' 
Then  Herod  spake  in  scorn,  *  Alack  ! 
1  Yon  hindmost,  who  hath  tarr'd  him  black? ' 
'  My  lord,  full  well  we  understand, 
1  He  is  a  King  in  Moorish  land  : 
'  And  'twere  your  wish  to  know  the  same, 
1  We  dare  well  say  his  proper  name. 
'  Star-lore  our  study  :  Kings  be  we, 
'  And  bring  the  Babe  a  present  free, 
'  Myrrh,  frankincense  and  good  red  gold, 
'  Though  we  be  sheep  outside  the  fold.' 
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Then  spake  that  false,  and  full  of  pride, 
1  Be  welcome,  sirs,  and  here  abide. 
'  I  will  provide  your  beasts  with  hay, 
*  Myself  your  harbourage  defray.' 
The  Kings  take  counsel  thereupon, 
Decree  to  start,  and  that  anon. 
Then  Herod  spake  with  insolence, 
4  Ye  tarry  not ;  then  get  you  hence.' 
Forth  fare  the  Kings  and  climb  the  hill. 
Above  one  house  the  Star  stood  still. 
They  enter  in,  the  pilgrims  iij, 
And  in  the  cratch  the  Youngling  see, 
Present  their  off'rings  rich  and  dear, 
Frankincense,  gold  and  myrrh  in  fere. 
Fast  by  the  crib  did  Joseph  hold 
Till  he  was  like  to  drop  for  cold. 
Then  up,  and  took  a  pannakin, 
To  heat  the  Babe  his  food  therein. 
Next,  off  must  he  his  doublet  take, 
A  pair  of  swathing-bands  to  make. 
*  Joseph,  Joseph,  meek  and  mild, 
'  Help  me  rock  my  little  Child.' 
Two  animals  fed  in  the  stall 
And  down  upon  the  knees  they  fall. 
The  silly  ox  and  ass  in  pen 
Their  Master  and  their  Owner  ken. 
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CHRIST  THE  GARDENER 

F.  M.  SCHENKENDORF,  1784-1817 
Ein  Gartner  geht 

A  GARDENER  to  his  garden  wends, 
A  thousand  flowers  are  there ; 

To  these  he  faithfully  attends, 
His  sole  delight  and  care. 

On  this  sick  plant  the  rain  must  fall ; 

And  that  doth  sunshine  need : 
His  honest  toil  indeed  I  call ; 

Such  labour  God  will  speed. 

In  joy  and  loving  thanks  to  him 
The  trees  with  bloom  abound, 

As  they  would  fain  with  tendril  slim 
Their  master's  steps  surround. 

Whenas  their  day  and  hour  is  come, 
He  lays  them  'gen  his  breast, 

And  upward  to  All  Hallows'  home 
Removes  his  choicest,  best. 
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E'en  to  the  garth  of  Paradis, 

His  place  celestiall, 
A  world  that  never  shall,  like  this, 

In  dust  and  ashes  fall. 

Here  roses  wither  and  decay, 
Here  wheaten  corn  must  die  : 

But  there  the  vine  shall  blossom  ay, 
And  thrive  eternally. 

True  Gardener,  kind  to  human  flowers, 
Good  fruit  forth  whoso  bring, 

Transplant  us  to  yon  heavenly  bowers, 
To  bloom  in  endless  spring ! 
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MORGENLIED  VON  DEN 
SCHAFKEN 

FROM  DBS  KNABEN  WUNDERHORN 
Schlaf,  Kindlein,  schlaf 

SLEEP,  youngling,  sleep : 
Thy  father  keeps  his  sheep, 
Thy  mother  shakes  the  tiny  tree, 
Down  falls  a  dreamlet  all  for  thee. 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep. 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep. 
To  heaven-ward  draw  the  sheep  ; 
The  stars  are  lambkins  numberless  ; 
The  moon,  she  is  their  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep. 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep : 
Babe  Jesus  hath  a  sheep  : 
Himself  the  darling  Lamb  of  God, 
For  us  the  vale  of  death  He  trod. 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep. 
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Sleep,  youngling,  sleep. 
So  give  I  thee  a  sheep, 
Deckt  with  a  golden  bell  full  fine, 
To  be  thy  playmate,  even  thine. 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep. 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep. 
But  bleat  not  like  a  sheep, 
Else  com'th  the  shepherd's  wolf-dog  wild, 
To  bite  my  naughty  little  child. 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep. 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep  : 
Begone  !  and  guard  thy  sheep, 
Away  !  thou  coal-black  hound, 
Nor  wake  my  child  from  slumber  sound  : 

Sleep,  youngling,  sleep. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH 


FRENCH  SONG  OF  THE  XV. 
CENT. 

BY  CHARLES,  DVKE  OF  ORLEANS, 

TAKEN  PRISONER  BY  KING  HENRY  V. 

AT  THE  FIELD  OF  AGINCOURT, 

OCT.  25,  1415 

Yver,  vous  riestes  qu'un  villain 

WINTER,  you're  an  ill-bred  swain. 
Summer,  she  is  gent  and  gay ; 
Witness  Averil,  and  May, 

Morn  and  eve,  and  all  her  train. 

Summer  in  fine  livery  new 
Decketh  flower  and  mead  and  shaw, 

Green,  or  of  some  other  hue, 
True  to  nature's  constant  law. 

Winter,  you're  too  full  of  rain, 
Storm  and  tempest,  hail  and  snow. 
Get  you  gone  to  Jericho ! 

Not  to  gloss  :  in  short  and  plain, 
Winter,  you're  an  ill-bred  swain. 

'55 
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GRATEFUL  FOR  SMALL 
.      MERCIES 

OLD  FRENCH 
Ci-dessous  git  Monsieur  V Abbe 

His  Reverence,  here  lieth  he, 
That  never  knew  his  A. B.C. 
Heav'n  send  us  soon  another  priest, 
That  knows  his  Paternostr  at  least ! 
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AN  OLD  FRENCH  NOEL 

Guillo.pran  ton  tamborin 
To  the  tune  of  Ma  mere,  mariez  moi 

WILLIE,  take  thy  tamborin  ; 
Thou,  too,  blow  thy  flute,  Robin. 
Sound  you  each  your  instruman  ; 
Turelurelu,  pdtapatapdn. 
I  will,  to  your  instruman, 
Sing  Nowell  as  best  I  can. 

This  is  how  in  olden  days 
Man  the  King  of  kings  did  praise. 
Sound  you  each  your  instruman, 
TurelurelU)  pdtapatapdn. 
On  your  either  instruman 
Beat  and  blow  like  hurrican. 

Nowell hath,  through  Jesu's  grace, 
Slapt  the  fiend  upon  the  face. 
Argal,  sound  your  instruman  ; 
Turelurctit,  pdtapatapdn^ 
With  your  either  instruman 
Go  ye  too  and  flout  Satdn. 
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God  and  Man  accord  now  more 
Than  this  flute  and  that  tambdur. 
Play  you  each  your  instruman  : 
Turelurelu,  pdtapatapdn^ 
To  the  sounding  instruman 
Dance  and  carol,  every  man. 


ORIGINAL 


THE  VIRTUOUS  WOMAN 

KING  SOLOMON,  c.  B.C.  1000 

Proverbs  xxxj.,  10 

WHO  (asketh  Solomon)  can  find  ^ 
One  virtuous  of  woman-kind  ? 
Yet  such  an  one  is  more  in  worth 
Than  all  the  rubies  of  the  earth. 

Her  husband,  or  in  weal  or  woe, 
May  safely  trust  her  where  she  go, 
At  home  so  thrifty,  true  and  leal, 
That  he  shall  have  no  need  to  steal. 

Not  ill  but  good  this  noble  wife 
Will  do  him  all  his  term  of  life  : 
She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  full  fain, 
And  worketh  with  her  hands  amain. 

And  like  a  merchant-ship  is  she 
A-trafficking  o'er  many  a  sea, 
That  bringeth  home,  by  fair-wind  borne, 
From  lands  afar  full-freight  of  corn. 
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Full  early,  whenas  yet  'tis  night, 
She  riseth  up  from  slumber  light, 
To  give  her  house-folk  food  to  eat, 
And  deal  the  maids  their  daily  meat. 

She  looked  about  and  well  around 
Afore  she  bought  that  plot  of  ground  ; 
Won  by  the  labour  of  her  hands, 
Where  now  a  fruitful  viner  stands. 

She  girdeth  up  her  loins  for  work, 
To  her  strong  arm  no  toil  is  irk  : 
Nay,  trade  is  sweet  and  labour  light ; 
Her  candle  go'th  not  out  by  night. 

And  she  will  handle  yarn  and  tow, 
And  make  both  woof  and  shuttle  go  : 
Her  hand  and  heart  she  openeth  wide, 
To  bless  the  poor  on  every  side. 

She  dreadeth  not,  at  time  of  Yool, 
For  sleet  and  snow,  when  winds  blow  cool. 
She  and  her  household  take  no  harm, 
All  wrapt  in  woollen  doublet  warm. 

She  weaveth  her,  full  fair  to  see, 
Rich  coverlet  of  tapestrye  : 
Her  clothing,  white  as  morrow-milk  ; 
Or  purple,  or  of  scarlet  silk. 
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Her  husband  is  of  note  in  town, 
When  in  the  gate  he  sitteth  down  ; 
Amidst  the  elders  of  the  land, 
His  fame  is  known  on  every  hand. 

And  seeing  she  is  ware  and  wise, 
Fine  linen,  at  fair  market  price, 
With  girdle-clothes  and  fustian 
She  selleth  to  the  merchant-man. 

In  strength  and  honour  is  she  clad, 
In  time  to  come  she  shall  be  glad  : 
Her  speech  was  learnt  in  wisdom's  school, 
Kind  word  and  deed  her  law  and  rule. 

After  her  household  and  their  ways 
She  looketh  well,  who  works,  who  plays  : 
And  holdeth  it  a  sin,  I  guess, 
To  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 

Up  rise  her  children,  great  and  small, 
And  call  their  mother  *  blest,'  withal  : 
Her  husband  also  oft  will  raise 
His  voice  in  tribute  to  her  praise. 

*  Full  many  a  daughter,  as  I  trow, 
'  Hath  virtuously  done  ere  now  : 

*  But  born  of  woman  is  there  none 
'  A  better  wife  than  thou  art  one.' 
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Deceitful  oft  is  outward  grace, 
And  vanity  in  lovely  face  : 
A  woman,  full  of  godly  fear, 
She  shall  be  lauded  far  and  near. 

Her  fruit  is  blest,  and  well  is  she, 
The  labour  of  her  hands  to  see  : 
Her  work  shall  live,  her  name  be  great, 
And  men  shall  praise  her  in  the  gate. 
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NO  ROSE  WITHOUT  A  THORN 

WHO  so  happy  as  the  Bride, 
And  her  father,  full  of  pride  ? 
She,  good  husband  to  have  won, 
He,  a  new,  well-worthy  Son. 
Nathless,  now  the  hour  was  come 
For  to  leave  th'  ancestral  home, 
Yet  for  all  they  were  so  fain, 
Tears  gan  trickle  down  like  rain, 
Down  the  father's  face  and  eek 
O'er  the  blissful  daughter's  cheek  : 
E'en  upon  a  wedding-morn 
Ne'er  is  rose  without  a  thorn. 
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SUGGESTED  BY  A  GREEK 
EPIGRAM 

THN   AYCKn<t>ON    TPAIAN 

FRIEND  Onesimus,  I  say, 

'Tis  high  time  you  sent  away 

Melite,  your  poor  old  cook. 

Pay  her  wages,  close  her  book. 

Though  I  like  her,  she  has  grown 

Deaf  as  adder,  deaf  as  stone. 

Not  to  bore  you  with  examples, 

Here  are  two  or  three,  for  samples. 

If  I  ask  her  for  a  custard, 

She  will  bring  a  pot  of  mustard. 

If  my  fancy  is  a  snipe, 

She  will  understand  me  tripe. 

If  I  think  to  dine  off  widgeon, 

She  will  roast  a  pair  of  pigeon. 

If  I  want  a  slice  of  ham, 

She  will  fetch  me  rice  and  jam. 

T'other  day  when  I  was  ill, 

(If  I  tell  you,  smile  you  will) 

When  I  asked  for  sparrow-grass 

In  she  brought  a  narrow-glass. 
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When  I  ordered  Brussel  sprout 
In  came  German  Sauer-kraut. 
Write  my  orders  down  on  wax  ? 
Time  and  patience  it  would  tax. 
Pen  and  ink  it  on  papyrus  ? 
That  would  also  quickly  tire  us. 
Set  up  an  interpreter  ? 
That  would  be  expensive,  sir. 
Catch  me  ordering  through  a  trumpet 
Muffin,  tea-cake,  toast  or  crumpet ! 
Yet  if  you  your  cook  discharge, 
Let  her  wander  not  at  large. 
See  she  have,  on  back  and  bed, 
Clothing,  food,  and  roof  o'erhead. 
Much,  if  aught,  she  could  not  lay 
By  against  a  rainy  day. 
Faithful  servant,  old  and  true, 
Well  hath  she  deserved  of  you. 
After  toiling  years  four-score, 
Galley-slave  should  rest  on  oar  ; 
For  her  working-days  are  done, 
Sands  of  life  well-nigh  out-run. 
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THE  DYING  WOLF 

AFTER  LESSING 

Si  vis  dolere  tua  crirnina>  die  '  Miserere '  ; 
Per  '  Miserere  mei'  frangitur  ira  Dei 

AN  aged  Wolf,  as  I  you  say, 
Once  sick  upon  his  death-bed  lay  ; 
Salt  tears  adown  his  jowl  ran  fast, 
When  he  bethought  him  of  the  past. 
'  A  villain,'  quotha,  '  it  am  I, 
'  The  fact  I  cannot  well  deny  : 
'  But  granting  such,  all  said  and  done, 
'  Though  sinner,  not  so  great  an  one. 
1 1  have  committed,  it  is  true, 

I  A  peccadillo ',  one  or  two  ; 

'  Yet  have  I  done  a  vast  amount 
*  Of  good  beside,  surpassing  count. 
'  Once  on  a  time,  it  so  befel, 

I 1  recollect  it  mighty  well, 

'  There  came  my  way  a  silly  lamb, 
'  Had  left  the  fold  and  lost  his  dam, 
'  I  might,  withouten  more  ado, 
'  Have  seiz'd  my  prey,  so  near  it  drew  ; 
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'  But  no  !  I  spared  it,  of  my  grace. 
1  And,  at  the  self-same  time  and  place, 
'  An  ewe  gan  bleat  outside  the  fence. 
'  I  heard  her  with  indifference  ; 
'  Although,  God  wot,  no  dog  was  near, 
'To  keep  his  charge  from  peril  clear.' 
Spake  Reverend  Father  Fox  (the  priest 
At  hand  to  shrive  the  dying  beast) : 
'  Ah  !  I  remember,  son,  full  well 
1  The  circumstance  whereof  you  tell; 
'  'Twas  on  the  evening,  truth  to  own, 
'  When  you  lay  choking  with  a  bone, 
1  And  grudged  old  Doctor  Crane  a  groat 
'  To  extricate  it  from  your  throat.' 
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THE  LION'S  SHARE 
PHAEDR.  FABLES,  i  Ch.  5 

FOUR  animals  o'er  bank  and  bent 

Once  on  a  time  a  hunting  went ; 

Cow,  goat  and  ewe  and  furthermore 

A  lion  made  the  party  four. 

They  raised  a  buck — 'twas  noble  sport — 

And  in  due  season  blew  a  mort. 

After  the  brittling  of  the  deer 

The  lion  spake  as  ye  shall  hear  : 

'  My  friends,  right  justly  have  we  done 

'  In  quartering  this  venison. 

'  The  first  part,  it  is  only  fair 

'  Should  be  my  own,  the  lion's  share  : 

1  The  second  you  will  grant  to  me, 

'  Since  I  am  mightier  than  ye. 

'  The  third  part  also,  for  the  same 

'  Good  reason,  I  may  rightly  claim. 

*  You're  welcome  to  the  residue. 

'  But  take  it,  and  the  deed  you'll  rue.' 

Thus  all  the  booty  of  the  day 

Became  the  lion's  wrongful  prey. 

As  saith  the  proverb,  *  Craft  and  might 

'  Full  many  time  do  pass  for  right/ 
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ALL  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
THE  EARTH  ARE  OUT  OF 
COURSE 

The  world  heigho !  from  foot  to  crown 
Is  topsy-turvy,  up-so-down. 

WITH  eyes  as  black  as  any  coal 
The  miching  mouse  hath  left  her  hole 
And  caught  and  eaten  Gib  our  cat 
Afore  he  knew  what  she  was  at. 

Heigho  !  The  world  from  foot  to  crown 

Is  topsy-turvey,  up-so-down. 

The  times  are  strangely  out  of  course 
Now  goeth  cart  before  the  horse.     Heigho  ! 

Now  little  lads  their  fathers  thrash 

With  birch-rod,  cane,  or  yard  of  ash  : 

And  scholars  dare  lay  on  no  lack 

Of  blows  upon  their  tutor's  back.     Heigho  ! 

Erst  Mother  Anne  taught  little  Ben, 

But  now  the  egg  will  teach  the  hen.  Heigho  J 
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Now  lark  and  wren  spread  gin  and  snare 
To  trap  the  fowler  unaware.     Heigh o  ! 

'Twas  Jack  did  rule  his  wife  whilere, 

But  Jill  must  now  the  breeches  wear.   Heigho ! 

Now  holy  things  are  thrown  to  dogs, 
And   precious   pearls   are    cast   'fore    hogs. 
Heigho  ! 

The  grey  mare  is  become  to-day 

The  better  horse  by  far  away.     Heigho  ! 

The  trout,  with  baited  hook  and  line, 
With  landing  net  and  creel  full  fine, 
Hath  hooked  alive  the  fisherman 
To  cook  him  in  the  frying  pan.      Heigho  ! 

The  ox  is  turned  farmer  now 
And  yokes  two  men  to  speed  the   plough. 
Heigho  ! 

The  fox,  Dan  Russell,  in  a  noose 

Is  caught  by  silly  Mother  Goose ; 

And  she  hath  flayed  him  bit  by  bit 

And  truss'd  and  roast  him  on  a  spit, 

While  Chanticleer  flew  up  in  haste 

With  ladle,  Reynard  for  to  baste.     Heigho ! 

Our  mare  is  now  become  the  groorn 

And  doth  the  ostler  curry-comb.    Heigho  ! 
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Now  ganders  leave  the  turfy  sod, 

And  pay  the  blacksmith  to  be  shod.  Heigho  ! 

Burnel  the  ass  hath  filled  his  sack 
Andstrapt  it  on  the  miller's  back.     Heigho  ! 

Hare,  mistress  of  her  former  foe, 

On  dog-back  must  a-hunting  go  : 

And  March  or  not,  through  standing  corn 

Diana-like,  doth  wind  the  horn.     Heigho  ! 

The  conies,  that  in  cliffs  abound, 
Have  given  chase  and  run  to  ground 
Their  olden  enemy  the  hound, 
That  cost  his  master  twenty  pound. 
They  tried,  anddoom'd  him,  guilty  found 
Of  many  a  murder,  to  be  bound 
With  hempen  cord  and  fetter  wound 
His  collar  and  his  neck  around. 
He  now  in  tumbril  safe  and  sound 
Is  carted  to  be  hanged  and  drown'd 
Within  a  bucket,  in  a  stound, 
With  ne'er  a  gravestone  or  a  mound.  .  .  . 
Heigho ! 

The  times  are  sadly  out  of  joint. 
Now  plainly  hear  my  story's  point. 
Wo  worth  the  day,  dear  Angle-land, 
When  lower  things  gain  upper  hand  : 
When  youth  is  held  more  wise  than  age, 
And  Ignoramus  schooleth  sage : 
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When  mob-law  reigns,  and  might  is  right ; 
Sweet  called  bitter,  darkness  light. 
Absurd  and  wrong  it  were,  nay  worse, 
The  laws  of  nature  to  reverse, 
When  hands  and  arms  and  feet  below 
Inform  the  head  which  way  to  go ; 
When  rabblement  dare  legislate 
For  prince  and  peasant,  Church  and  State. 
When  man  will  live  and  die  like  beast. 
When  lay-folk  think  to  teach  the  priest ; 
When  small  and  great,  in  hearth  or  hall, 
Make  self  and  Mammon  all  in  all : — 
Then  head  to  foot,  and  toe  to  crown 
The  world  is  turned  up-so-down. 
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JOVE  AND  THE  SHEEP 

QUOTH  an  ewe, '  Sith  life  is  such, 
1  And  we  sheep  endure  so  much 
'  At  the  hand  of  many  a  foe, 
'  Man,  wolf,  fox,  and  other  moe, 
'  I  will  step,  and,  lothe  or  lief, 
'  Ope  to  Jove  my  tale  of  grief, 

*  And  implore  him,  of  his  grace, 
'  To  amend  our  sorry  case.' 
Jove  gave  ear,  and  full  of  pity, 
Heark'ned  to  her  doleful  ditty. 

*  Gentle  Malkin,  I  confess 

'  That  I  made  thee  weapon-less, 

*  Choose  the  way,  wherein  that  I 
1  My  mistake  may  rectify. 

1  Shall  I  fang  and  tusk  thy  jaws, 
'  Or  be-shoe  thy  feet  with  claws  ?  ' 
She  made  answer,  *  Nay,  a  !  nay  ; 
'  I  will  ne'er  be  beast  of  prey.' 
4  Would'st  thou,'  quotha,  '  that  I  hung 
1  Poison-sting  beneath  thy  tongue  ?  ' 
'  No,  sir  :  snake  I  bar  and  ban, 
'  Plague  alike  to  beast  and  man.' 
'  What  then  wilt  thou  ?    Antlers  long  ? 

*  Or  a  neck-piece,  stiff  and  strong  ?  ' 
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*  Neither,  father,  suit  my  coat : 
'  Catch  me  butting  like  a  goat.' 

c  Yet  to  make  thy  foeman  smart, 
'  Thou  must  use  some  manner  dart.1 

*  Really  ? '  with  a  sigh  quoth  she ; 
( As  I  am,  so  let  me  be  : 

'  Possibly  might  come  the  will, 
'  With  the  way,  to  hurt  and  kill  : 
'  Better  far  to  suffer  long 
'  Than  to  do  a  neighbour  wrong.' 
'  Gentle  creature,  thou  hast  won 
'  Thereby  heaven's  benison.' 
Si'then,  who  e'er  heard,  and  when 
Lamb  or  sheep,  complain  agen  ? 
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BLANCHE  OF  CASTILLE,  QUEEN 
OF  FRANCE,  AND  MOTHER 
OF  ST.  LOUIS  THE  KING 

BLANCHE  of  Castille,  that  lady  bright, 

The  Queen  of  France,  upon  a  night 

Was  set  at  supper  in  the  hall 

Surrounded  by  her  courtiers  all, 

When  suddenly  she  spied  among 

Her  knights,  and  squires,  and  pages  young, 

A  boy,  unknown  to  her  before. 

She  look'd  again,  then  more,  and  more, 

Admiring  much  his  noble  mien  : 

No  fairer  child  might  well  be  seen, 

With  flowing  curls  of  golden  hue, 

And  comely  face,  and  eyen  blue. 

Right  eager  grew  the  Queen  to  know 

Her  page's  name  and  home  als6. 

Then  spake  one  of  her  damosels, 

'  'Tis  young  Prince  Hermann,  nothing  else ; 

'  His  mother,  madam,  saint  is  she, 

'  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.' 

Then  up  and  stept  the  Queen  of  France 

T'ward  Hermann,  and  with  loving  glance 

Long  gaz'd  upon  the  little  page 

From  Eisenach,  of  tender  age. 

12 
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'  Fair  Child,  i-wis,  beyond  all  other 
'  Thou  hadst  a  truly  blessed  mother, 
c  Say,  where  she  kiss'd  thee.'     And  the  boy, 
Now  blushing  like  some  maiden  coy, 
Said  ne'er  a  word,  yet  spake,  I  trow, 
Full  plainly,  placing  on  his  brow 
Between  the  eyes,  his  finger  small. 
Then  Blanche,  before  her  people  all, 
Right  rev'rently  enough,  God  wot, 
Impress'd  her  lips  upon  that  spot, 
Look'd  up,  and  spake,  with  bated  breath, 
'  Pray  for  us,  Saint  Elizabeth  ! ' 

Thus  godly  spake  that  lady  sheen, 
Blanche  of  Castille,  the  Gallic  Queen, 
Herself  the  mother  of  a  son, 
Than  whom  was  ne'er  a  better  one, 
Who,  taught  by  her,  in  early  youth, 
The  path  of  duty,  honour,  truth, 
Became  an  holy  prince  and  sage, 
The  pride  and  glory  of  his  age, 
Would  sooner  forfeit  silk  or  skin, 
Than  fall  into  one  deadly  sin, 
And  now  is  known  by  all  and  some 
Through  length  and  breadth  of  Christendome, 
In  answer  to  that  prayer,  perchance, 
As  good  Saint  Louis,  King  of  France. 
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